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- Some of Little, Brown & Company's Spring Books 








FICTION 


HELD TO ANSWER 
(Fifth printing) 

By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE. A 
big, emotional American novel which has already 
become the text of scores of sermons. Now in 
its thirtieth thousand. Jillustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 
(Fourth printing) 

By WILLIAM MACHARG and EDWIN 
BALMER. A remarkable mystery story, of 
which the New York Sun says: “If the reader 
once gets started, he will not be satisfied until 
he has got to the last page.”’ J/lustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER. Here is a virile story of 
cow-punchers and cameras from Montana to 
Mexico. With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER LOVE 
AFFAIRS 


By ANNE WARNER. The final record of a 
character unique in American humorous fiction. 
With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 





THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING 
(Third printing) 

By W. L. GEORGE. The story of a young 
man who married beneath him, of which the 
Bookman says: ‘It represents another stride for- 
ward as great as the one which separates ‘The 
Second Blooming’ from the work he has done 
before.” $1.35 net. 


AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Introduc- 
ing a masterly Oppenheim character creation 
who leads Scotland Yard detectives a merry 
chase. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


THE HEART OF THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Third printing) 
By EDFRID A. BINGHAM. Seldom has 


the great West been so vividly portrayed as in 
this tale of a woman’s love and devotion. Frontis- 


ce in color. $1.35 net. 


MILDEW MANSE 
By BELLE K. MANIATES. The cheerful 
story of the joys and tribulations of the family 
who lived and loved in Mildew Manse, written 
by the author of “‘Amarilly of Clothesline Alley.” 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 


An Interpretation 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. “The 
most important and timely of the books of the 
month. Its value, however, is more than tran- 
sient; and it will undoubtedly exercise a per- 
manent influence upon American opinion and 
action.’’—Review of Reviews. $1.75 net. 


SIDE-STEPPING ILL HEALTH 
By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M.D. Shows how 
to retain good health; how to cure all of the 
common ailments, etc. $1.35 met. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOY 
By GEORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN. 
The. fourth volume of the Mind and Health 
Series presents the latest findings as to the effect 
of joy on the human organism. $1.00 net. 


SOULS ON FIFTH 
By GRANVILLE BARKER. “This strange 
little psychic fantasy embodies quaint philosophy 
and speculations concerning the spirits of dead 


New Yorkers.”"—Chicago-Herald. Frontispiece. 
$1.00 net. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY :: 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


By OWEN JOHNSON. “Although Mr. John- 
son's is one of many books on the war, it is one 
with a difference. It is a disclosure of ‘The Spirit 
of France,’ and it could not be better named."’-— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


MY FOURTEEN MONTHS AT THE FRONT 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON. “No one will 
reproduce quite so faithfully the views and emo- 
tions of the average American lad plunged into 
such a whirlpool of horrors.’’— New York Times. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


PLAYS BY GRANVILLE BARKER 


THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 
WASTE 
ANATOL 
THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 
THE MADRAS HOUSE 
By Granville Barker and 
Laurence Housman 
PRUNELLA: or Love in a Dutch Garden 


Each volume bound separately. $1.00 nel each. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 








SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 








. J. Jusseran 





French Ambassador to the 
United States, and Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps at Washing- 
ton has written a new book: 
WITH AMERICANS OF 
PAST AND PRESENT DAYS, 
&@ most important account of the 
close affiliation of the two repub- 
lics, and of such men as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Rochambeau, 
etc.; and a high tribute to Amer- 
ica. $1.50 net. 


Richard Harding Davis 





has recorded his second visit to 
the front in his new book WITH 
THE FRENCH, the final proofs 
of which he revised just before 
his death. The sub-title IN 
FRANCE AND SALONIKA 
gives an idea of the scope of the 
book. In his most vivid man- 
ner he describes the fighting in 
all parts of France, the retreat 
of the Allies in Serbia and countless 
other aspects. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 








Mrs. Humphry Ward 





in ENGLAND’S EFFORTS 
writes of the intense activity of 
the English people at home in 
their part of the war :—the vast 
munitions industries into which 
women are pouring by the tens of 
thousands to take the place of 
men; the transformed England. 
Mrs. Ward has followed too the muni- 
Uons to thefrontin France, of which she 
gives a picture unsurpassed in vividness. 
The Hon. Joseph Choate writes a pre- 
face to the book. $1.00 net. 


JohnReed 





with BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
for an illustrator has produced 
an important book on the Rus- 
sian and Balkan states of the 
war in THE WAR IN EAST- 
ERN EUROPE, in which he 
gives the color of the life of the 
different peoples and armies un- 
der all the conditions of war. 
There is much of humor and 
much that is intensely human. 
$2.00 net 








William Howard Taft 





in THE PRESIDENCY writes 
of the duties, the powers, the 
opportunities and the limitations 
of the executive office in the 
United States. He presents, 
simply and clearly, a fund of 
information which would be 
quite beyond the reach of any- 
one who had himself not oc- 
cupied the office. $1.00 net. 


Arthur Ruhl 





has just written ANTWERP 
40 GALLIPOLI, which the 
New York Tribune says: ‘“‘Cov- 
ers more ground than any other 
single volume of its kind."" The 
New Republic says of Mr. Ruhl: 
“In every situation that he en- 


countered he showed himself 
sober, sensitive, and open mind- 
ed. $1.50 net 








Theodore Roosevelt 





in A BOOKLOVER’S HOLI- 
DAYS IN THE OPEN, writes 
of such things as cougar hunting 
in Arizona, of primitive man in 
three continents, of bird preserva- 
tion in Louisiana—and of books. 
A splendid expression of Col, 
Roosevelt as a naturalist, an 
adventurer, and a man of letters. 
infused with his marvelous ap- 
preciation of the best books. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Frederic C. Howe 





in WHY WAR says: “Wars 
are not made by peoples... . 
Wars are made by irresponsible 
monarchs, by ruling aristocracies 
by foreign ministers and by dip- 
lomats. Wars are made by 
privileged interests, by finan- 
ciers, by commercial groups 
seeking private profit in foreign 
lands. Wars are made behind 
closed doors."" $1.50 net 








Shane Leslie 





writes of England-—mid-Victor- 
ian and contemporary; of Ire- 
land and the Irish; of politics, 
education and religion, and a 
fund of reminiscences in THE 
END OF A CHAPTER. The 
Chicago Tribune says: “‘Charm- 
ing anecdotes, interesting remin- 
iscences of noted men and wo- 
men and caustic comments on 
society."" $1.25 net. 


in PRESIDENTIAL NOMINA- 
TIONS AND ELECTIONS 
has written a history of Ameri- 
can conventions, national cam- 
paigns, inaugurations, and cam- 
This book has 
an immediate importance in view 


paign caricature 


of the coming campaign. Illus- 
trated with contemporary car- 
toons. $1 50 net 








Robert Herrick 





author of “The Master of the 
Inn,"’ has written, in THE CON- 
SCRIPT MOTHER perhaps the 
most perfect bit of short fiction 
the War has produced. It is of 
the Italian side of the War, and 
of the devotion of an Italian 
mother to her soldier son in the 
days just before and after Italy's 
entrance into the War. 50 cents 
net. 








Jesse Lynch Williams 





REMATING TIME writes 
an inimitably funny story of the 
happy divorce by which four 


i 


= 


utterly mismated and miserable 
rearranged to 
everyone's satisfaction. Perfect 
satire of divorce and remarriage. 


Better than AND SO THEY 
WERE MARRIED. ‘50 cents 


net. 
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New Macmillan Books On Many Subjects 











WHAT IS COMING? 


By H. G. Wells. Highly interesting forecasts of the 
consequences of war. Ready May 25. $1.50 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF GERMANY 


By Ernest F. Henderson. ‘There is no more admir- 
able contribution to the history of Germany as a whole.” 

ook. New edition with new matter. 
Ready May 24. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By Arthur Bullard. ‘Entertaining and informing .. . 


forceful statement, pungent thinking.”— N. Y. Tames. 
$1.50 


MAN, AN ADAPTIVE 
MECHANISM 


By George W. Crile. An eminent surgeon's view of 


man as a complex of responses to physical environment. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


THE SCIENCE OF 
MUSICAL SOUNDS 


By Dayton C. Miller. ‘One of the most important 
volumes on the physical basis of musical sounds ever 
published.”’—Louts C. Elson. Illustrated, $2.50 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 


By Robert H. Fife, Jr. A clear, unbiased account of 


Germany’s foreign and international politics from 1871- 
1914. $1.50 


THE LIFE OF 
ANDREW JACKSON 


By John Spencer Bassett. Generally regarded as one 
of the most faithful stories of Jackson's life ever written. 
New Edition, Revised. $2.50 


NATIONALITY IN 
MODERN HISTORY 


By J. Holland Rose. A clear account of the varied 
manifestations of nationality among the chief European 
nations. $1.25 














THE EUROPEAN 
ANARCHY 


By G. Lowes Dickinson. “If more such minds able to 
k with authority could be found, peace would not be 
the distant goal it now seems.” — N. Y. Times. $1.00 


A HISTORY OF 
SCULPTURE 


By Harold N. Fowler. A history of the art from the 
beginnings of civilization in Egypt and Babylonia to the 
present day. Illustrated, $2.00 


A HISTORY OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By W. Bogart Bryan. An accurate and inclusive ac- 
count of the development of the District of Columbia 


in its relation to national affairs. Vol. I, 1790-1814: 
Vol. Il, 1815-1818. Each Illustrated, $5.00 


REVERIES OVER 
CHILDHOOD and YOUTH 


By William Butler Yeats. A spiritual and emotional 
biography of Yeats’ early years. Colored Illustrations. 


THE THINGS MEN 
FIGHT FOR 


By H. H. Powers. A plea for the larger vision, for 
recognition of the fact that men fight for universal and 
not national things. Ready May 24. 


REST DAYS 


By Hutton Webster. An anthropological study of rest 
days in primitive tribes leading to an explanation of the 


Jewish Sabbath in terms of primitive taboo. 
Ready May 24. 


FILIBUSTERS AND 
FINANCIERS 


By William O. Scroggs. The highly interesting story 
of William Walker and his associates. $2.50 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Selected and edited by Franklyn Bliss Snyder and 
Robert Grant Martin. Selected readings in English 
poetry, exclusive of the drama, from Chaucer to Seve- 
dith, and in English prose exclusive of the novel and 
short story from ‘Mallory to Stevenson. $2.25 
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ination of Mr. George Rublee as Federal 

Trade Commissioner can be fairly character- 
ized as a deplorable and outrageous breach of trust. 
The nomination was not rejected because of any ac- 
tual or alleged disqualification for the work. On 
the contrary, Mr. Rublee is probably better qualified 
to be Trade Commissioner than any man in the Uni- 
ted States. As the majority of the Senators have 
every reason to know, he had made an exact and ex- 
haustive study of the functions of the Trade Com- 
mission and its possible value in the American busi- 
ness and legal system. A properly conducted gov- 
ernment would have scoured the country and have 
offered any reasonable inducement to secure the ser- 
vices of a man who was so exceptionally well quali- 
fied to mould the work of the Commission during its 
formative and experimental period. Yet the Senate 
refused to accept his services, and it refused frankly 
and exclusively because Mr. Rublee was personally 
obnoxious to a Senator from his own state. ‘The 
reason might have been explicable, if not excusable, 
in case Mr. Rublee had behaved so as to furnish Mr. 


r | VHE refusal of the Senate to confirm the nom- 


Gallinger any legitimate grievance. But in truth 
Mr. Rublee’s only offense had been that of opposing 
in a manner less objectionable but more effective 
than that ordinarily used by political campaigners 
Mr. Gallinger’s reélection to the Senate. He was 
obnoxious to the Senator because he had been dan- 
gerous. As a result of its action the Senate has 
served notice that senatorial courtesy can be used 
by a Senator to keep political enemies, even of the 
opposite party, out of office. Mr. Rublee has only 
one consolation. In the eyes of the Lord more credit 
must attach to being personally obnoxious to Senator 
Gallinger than in being Trade Commissioner of the 
United States. 


HE Conference bill will provide for a larger, 

better equipped and better organized army 
than seemed probable at the beginning of the ses- 
sion; but the pity of it is that the new army might 
easily have been made so much better than the 
present legislation permits. The forces in Congress 
making for and against an adequate and thorough 
plan of military preparation were more nearly 
balanced than in the beginning they appeared to be. 
As the discussion proceeded the disposition in Con- 
gress and particularly in the Senate to do a good 
job became stronger; but it received little or no 
support from the administration. President Wilson 
refused to use his influence in favor of any partic- 
ular kind of an army. He even repudiated his Sec- 
retary of War, because that gentleman took the ad- 
ministration plan for a Federal militia seriously 
enough to propose to fight for it. Yet if Mr. Wil- 
son had been willing to insist upon an army of a 
certain size and character, one adapted to the needs 
of American domestic and foreign policy, he might 
very well have obtained it. The Congressmen who 
wanted to do a good job only needed a little en- 
couragement from the administration in order to 
put up a stiffer fight. As it was they lost out in 
almost every instance; and they failed at least in 
part because the President did not attach very much 
importance to the size and character of the army 
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of which he is commander-in-chief. He instinctively 
thought of the army, as all Democrats of the old 
school thought of it, not as a finely tempered and 
dangerous instrument, which above all other instru- 
ments should be fully prepared to do its work, but 
as a creature of American domestic politics. 


S a consequence cf his preconceptions Mr. 

Wilson will under the new legislation con- 
tinue to command a military force determined 
chiefly by political rather than military considera- 
tions. The regular army will indeed be substan- 
tially increased, and if the new soldiers can be re- 
cruited, a shorter term of enlistment will result in 
the accumulation of a really efficient first reserve. 
But there are few other reasons for satisfaction. 
The increase in the regular army is insufficient, in 
part because altogether unsatisfactory provisions 
are made for a second reserve. It is in the organi- 
zation of this “‘ armed citizenry "’ that the new legis- 
lation egregiously fails. Congress is carefully be- 
stowing on the President a body of citizen soldiers 
of whom he will not be the commander-in-chief, 
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f over whom his authority will under ordinary cir- 
iF cumstances be purchased, who will have many temp- 
a tations to accept national aid without conforming 
ik to national standards, and who from their very 


nature will always be fishing for subsidies and play- 
ing politics rather than learning to wage war. In 
relation to the regular army Congress betrayed 
some symptoms of wishing to do a good job. In 
relation to the militia Congress had one object al- 
ready in mind—the all-important object of creating 
a body of citizen soldiers who, like the body of citi- 


oie 


— 


it zen pensioners, can be made into a political asset of 
| Congressmen at the expense of the American 
i nation. 


DVOCATES of ‘“ preparedness’ who are 
anticipating that the work of military prep- 
aration will bring into existence a higher standard 
iy of public behavior all along the line cannot find any 
i confirmation of their anticipation in the army legis- 

: lation. Congress has postponed all the serious dif- 
he ficulties connected with the job of organizing an 
i adequate and able army. It has done nothing to 


Hf eliminate the extravagance and the waste which 
| makes the existing army so unnecessarily expensive. 
On the contrary it has created sources of future 

waste, which in the course of time may become as 

flagrant a national scandal as are the pension appro- 

ij priations. A body of professional and citizen sol- 
| 7 diers is being provided which probably cannot be 


ae: recruited, and which if recruited will be drawn 
This is 
Congress 
without 


chiefly from a limited number of classes. 
the most sinister aspect of the matter. 
im i. has been legislating on “ preparedness *’ 
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any sufficient consideration of the problem of mak- 
ing the new army entitled to the confidence of the 
whole community; and in this respect Congress is 
merely reflecting the prevailing state of mind among 
the most enthusiastic unpolitical advocates of mili- 
tary preparation. How many of the thousands of 
people who participated in the “preparedness’’ par- 
ade in New York on May 13th noticed that the labor 
unionists did not join in the demonstration, and 
stopped to reflect on the meaning and the possible 
consequences of their absence? No: the military 
legislation of the existing Congress makes a poor 
beginning of a big job. It will have to be revised 
in the next Congress; and it will have to be revised 
not only for the purpose of getting a better but 
for the purpose of getting a more representative 
army. Although the legislation was determined 
chiefly by politics, it ignores the fundamental polit- 
ical considerations involved in the organization and 
recruiting of a large and effective army in an in- 
dustrial democratic state. 


T is impossible to tell whether the current peace 
rumors will hasten the conclusion of the war 
or will merely end in mutual protestations and re- 
criminations. The rumors seem to emanate from 
Berlin. This, of course, does not mean that Ger- 
many is beaten, or about to be beaten, but only that 
she holds this to be the opportune moment to call 
off the war. Germany believes that a warring na- 
tion, like an orator, should know when to stop. It 
should not continue fighting, even victoriously, after 
it has reached the point of highest relative success. 
That point Germany has reached, as Japan reached 
it after Liao Yang, and like Japan, Germany would 
now like to “cash in.” For time is likely to run 
against her. Month by month the economic pres- 
sure increases. The food problem becomes more 
difficult, the financial situation more threatening, 
while victory in the west seems unattainable and in 
the east hardly worth while. If Germany is to con- 
clude peace she must hurry, for what she has to 
offer—her conquests on al! frontiers—does not in- 
crease in value, while what the Allies have to offer 
—peace and an end to the blockade—becomes daily 
more desirable. 


HE very considerations which incline Ger- 
many to peace fortify her enemies in their 
desire to prolong the war. If Germany is now at 
the high point of success and is declining relatively, 
then, as the Allies reason, the longer peace is de- 
layed the better. The more a nation wants peace the 
more it must pay, for a willingness to treat is held to 
be a confession of weakness. Therefore all avowals 
of peaceful desire are ambiguous and even minatory, 
and each nation, while making its advances, protests 
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that it will fight to the last breath. All this talk, how- 
ever, is far from being without its effect. Peace ru- 
mors are disturbing to the more pacific citizens of 
belligerent nations, who ask themselves what after 
all they are fighting for. The average Englishman is 
not willing to give up his life that Russia may rule 
at Constantinople, or Italy dominate the East 
Adriatic. If a peace could be obtained that would 
be reasonably permanent, would give justice to Bel- 
gium and Serbia and security to France, the western 
nations might be willing, if it were necessary, to 
grant Germany compensation at the expense of Rus- 
sia, against whom these western nations may 
some day be forced to defend themselves. Nat- 
urally no such admission could be made to-day, 
for to desert Russia would be to split the alliance. 
In the end, however, some such agreement may 
come to pass. Germany or Austria, if it is possible, 
will be made to pay; otherwise, will not Russia have 


to pay? 


ENATOR HOLLIS has established a place for 
himself on the roll, none too long, of con- 
structive American legislators through his work in 
preparing and securing the passage in the Senate 
of the rural credits bill that bears his name. If the 
bill fails to become law, it has none the less carried 
us a long way toward a national handling of the 
rural credit problem. If it does become law we 
may confidently look forward to a rapid transfor- 
mation of the system of loans upon farm security. 
The three-year loan at seven per cent, with broker's 
commissions on renewals, and constant risk of fore- 
closure, will eventually give way to the ten, twenty 
or thirty-year loan with flexible conditions of re- 
payment and interest at five per cent or less. The 
American farmers carry an aggregate mortgage in- 
debtedness of over four billions. The security for 
this huge volume of loans is unimpeachable. If in- 
terest rates average two per cent more than in other 
equally safe investments, this is chiefly on account 
of the immobility of this form of credit. The Hol- 
lis plan works toward mobility of farm loan credits. 
Once under way, developed and readjusted as ex- 
perience dictates, it is capable of relieving the Amer- 
ican farmer of an annual excess interest charge of 
eighty million dollars. It should be added that the 
changes made by the House in the Senate bill are 
all for the worse and should be eliminated in 
conference. 


RITICISM of the Hollis bill is abundant and 
varied. It is said that the farmers themselves 

are not interested in rural credits legislation. Per- 
haps this is true. Ten years ago hardly anybody in 
this country knew anything about the remarkable 
achievements of the rural credit systems of Europe. 
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It would be too much to expect that the mass of the 
farming population should have become sufficiently 
informed on this complicated subject to become en- 
thusiastic over any particular project. Most of the 
financial critics of the Hollis bill themselves betray 
serious gaps in their knowledge of rural credit insti- 
tutions abroad. Objection is raised to the employ- 
ment of government funds to launch the proposed 
land banks. A prominent financier points out that 
by the terms of the Hollis bill the government may, 
at the end of ten years, have invested sixty millions 
in the project. Well, at the end of ten years it may 
be saving the farmers eighty millions a year. Did 
the government never use its funds to promote com- 
mercial banking? Did it never employ its deposits 
for the relief of Wall Street? Wisely, be it ad- 
mitted. But it is somewhat absurd that gentlemen 
who have once benefitted from government financial 
intervention should now be crying out so loudly 
against “ subsidizing the farmer.” 


ONFIDENTIAL letters from the Ray De- 
C tective Agency and Merchants’ Secret Serv- 
ice go broadcast over the country. The latest in- 
stance is of a letter addressed to employers in the 
shoe business: 


We offer you the services of the following operatives 
who are expert detectives and fine workmen: 

(a) Expert cutter and good in other parts of shop. 
Union man. 

(b) Expert laster on No. § machine. 
man. 

(c) All round man—best in team work on make- 
up. Greek. Non-union man. 

Any one of these can give you exact sentiment within 
your shop and report on efficiency and other matters 
if you so desire. 


Non-union 


What is the community to think of manufacturers 
who employ this sort of spying while simultaneously 
protesting their goodwill toward labor? 


A NTHONY COMSTOCK was deservedly 
criticized during his lifetime for the mis- 
takes he made in trying to censor every sex expres- 
sion and sex appeal. The same sort of mistake is 
being made by his successor, John S. Sumner. Mr. 
Sumner is not satisfied to confine himself to pur- 
suing those flagrant cases of sex exploitation which 
do really call for police intervention. He wants to 
play a much more ambitious role, that of censoring 
all adult literature and art. With due respect to 
Mr. Sumner’s taste and intelligence, it must be 
realized that he is not competent to take up this 
office. His judgment in suppressing ‘“‘ Homo 
Sapiens,” to say nothing of his tactics, closes any 
prospect of his being considered as a moral dic- 
tator for the United States. It is fortunate that 
his absurd case against Hearst's Magazine has col- 
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lapsed. But if he does not learn from this failure, 
authors and artists and publishers should be ready 
to keep him in his proper place, whatever the cost. 





Republican Debt to Roosevelt 


R. George Wickersham’s recently declared 
preference for Justice Hughes over Elihu 

Root as Republican candidate for President is based 
on sound reasons. Whatever Mr. Root’s qualifica- 
tions for the office itself he is not an available candi- 
date. As much as any other man who could be 
named, his candidacy would revive the controversies 
of 1912 and decimate the Republican vote in those 
central western states which are already predisposed 
in Mr. Wilson’s favor. Justice Hughes, as Mr. 
Wickersham says, would have a better chance of 
healing the divisions in the Republican party than 
any other candidate. He is not implicated in the 
quarrel of four years ago; he has no personal re- 
sponsibility for the bankruptcy of Republican lead- 
ership during the Wilson administration; he enjoys 
the confidence of the great majority of the Repub- 
lican conservatives and progressives. The mo- 
mentum in favor of his nomination would be ir- 
resistible were it not for two obstacles. He is dis- 
trusted and feared by certain of the party politicians 
who remember what he did as governor to the Re- 
publican organization in the state of New York. 
His attitude towards the immediately important is- 





sues of foreign and domestic policy are unknown 
ah and will not be known until and unless he is nom- 
‘} inated. The first of these obstacles would scarcely 


count were it not for the second, but the second is 
important because the election of the Repub- 
lican nominee is a matter quite as much of his opin- 
ions as of his personality. 

The effective reunion of the Republican party 
does not depend merely on the nomination of a can- 
didate who ‘is not tainted by the quarrels and the 
failures of the past six years. It depends still 
more on the ability of any candidate who is nom- 
inated to revive the Republican tradition, to give 
back to the party some of its former aggressive 
fighting spirit and moral self-assurance. The Re- 
publicans more than the Democrats need an under- 
lying integrity of conviction and some positive vi- 
tality of impulse. They have always been a party 
of action which sought to promote the national wel- 
fare, not by leaving things alone, but by using the 
powers and resources of the national government 
to carry out an economic and political program. In 
the coming contest they are likely to be defeated 
unless they regain their old ability to force the fight- 
} ing and to formulate a vigorous and comprehensive 
Ms: national policy. The country is passing through a 
Bebe | grave physical and moral crisis. It is confronted 
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by dangers to which it is not accustomed and prob- 
lems which elude the grasp of its older traditions. 
More than at any time since the Civil War the 
opportunity and necessity exists for courageous and 
far-sighted political initiative. The Republicans 
must supply it or become a party of negative and 
superseded ideas. 

The need of Republican initiative is all the 
greater because of the course pursued by the Dem- 
ocrats. Under President Wilson’s leadership they 
have reversed their party traditions and have re- 
placed the policy of letting things alone with a 
policy at least of partly preparing in advance 
against future exigencies. The Democrats are 
putting in a better claim to be considered a 
party with a formative national policy than at 
any time in their history. Their policy of 
preparation does not, indeed, consist of anything 
more than a series of compromise half-measures, 
designed to allay a dangerous political agitation. 
It is as much as anything else an attempt to emas- 
culate ‘‘ preparedness’ by concessions, just as so 
many progressive policies have been emasculated 
by laws which are not intended to be effectively 
administered. But by their course they have pre- 
vented the Republicans from appropriating any ex- 
clusive credit from a policy of preparation and they 
have imposed on their opponents the difficult task 
not merely of developing a more radical program 
of preparedness, but of getting into that program 
a lively and contagious enthusiasm for the national 
welfare. If the Republicans are to recover their 
ascendancy and to become once again the aggres- 
sive national party, it is up to them to fill the cup 
of American national aspiration with a larger and 
better contents—one which expressly associates the 
fulfilment of a high standard of domestic responsi- 
bility with the fulfilment of responsibilities to other 
countries. In no other way can they regain the 
moral self-assurance indispensable to a reunited and 
reinvigorated organization. In no other way can 
they fit themselves to be a desirable substitute for 
the Democrats instead of a more or less deplorable 
alternative. 

Up to the present time the Republicans have ut- 
terly failed to develop the kind of leadership de- 
manded by their own predicament and that of the 
country. Only one man has succeeded either in put- 
ting up an effective and significant opposition to 
the Democratic administration or in expressing any- 
thing of the spirit and the policy needed by an ag- 
gressively national party. That man is, of course, 
Theodore Roosevelt. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Progressive leader, around whose person the 
bitter controversies of 1912 chiefly centered, and 
whose candidacy would seem to bring with it the 
greatest possible provocation to discord, should also 
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be the one man who has provided the Republicans 
with a plan for the possible restoration of party 
vigor and has been communicating to them the 
spirit with which the restoration should be infused. 
The value of his services to the party is so un- 
impeachable and emphatic that if the quarrel of 
1912 had been less recent and bitter, Mr. Roosevelt 
could hardly fail of the nomination. Any effective 
Republican candidate will be obliged to take over 
the campaign as Mr. Roosevelt has started and 
blocked it out. Thus even if he cannot be nominated 
the necessity of his leadership for a party with the 
traditions of Republicanism will have been vindi- 
cated. The politicians who rejected him in 1912 
are being forced to come back to him in.1916, be- 
cause without the spirit and the point of view em- 
bodied and represented in him their party is bank- 
rupt in feeling and ideas. A successful Republican 
candidate must not only obtain Mr. Roosevelt's 
support; he must in certain essential matters accept 
Mr. Roosevelt’s lead. 


No candidate can escape this condition, not even 
Mr. Justice Hughes. Mr. Roosevelt has antici- 
pated the only kind of a campaign which will revive 
Republicanism and distinguish it from Democracy. 
The Democratic party under President Wilson’s 
leadership has taken on a positive character. Just 
as it represented in 1912 a lukewarm and safe pro- 
gressivism, so it is coming to represent in 1916 a 
lukewarm and safe program of national organiza- 
tion. If the Republicans intend, as it would be 
fair to infer from their record in Congress, merely 
to stand for another lukewarm and safe version of 
‘“‘ peace, prosperity and preparedness,”’ there is no 
sufficient reason, as the New York World insists, 
why they should not express their patriotism by 
joining in Mr. Wilson’s renomination. The only 
living alternative to the spirit of Democratic policy 
is that embodied by Mr. Roosevelt—the spirit of 
adding more horsepower to the engine, of keeping 
your eye on the road, and of planning more care- 
fully and more comprehensively the best route to 
the desired goal. The only living alternative to the 
Democratic policy itself is that of converting pre- 
paredness into a general and thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of national reorganization. The plain fact 
is that in the past the American nation has been 
prepared for nothing—neither for prosperity nor 
adversity, neither for doing things well nor for not 
doing them at all, neither for peace at home and 
abroad nor for war at home and abroad. If it is 
to be better prepared in the future, it must begin 
by putting into the work of preparation some of 
the energy and determination and some of the dis- 
positon to pay the costs of preparation which have 
been characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt’s propaganda. 

The Republican undoubtedly ought to be the 
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party of energetic and forehanded national prep- 
aration. During its period of domination it did 
plan an economic and legal organization, which an- 
swered the prevailing and popular demand by ac- 
celerating enormously the production of wealth. 
But when it was asked to carry the job further and 
arrange that the wealth whose production and pri- 
vate appropriation had been so encouraged should 
be better distributed and should provide for the 
economic independence of the American citizens 
whose power to labor constituted their only asset, 
the Republican party faltered and divided. It 
looked as if an irreparable mistake had been com- 
mitted when the Republican machine four years 
ago refused to remedy the prevailing economic 
and political evils and prepare to obtain for Amer- 
ican citizens a higher general standard of living. 
But perhaps the mistake is not irreparable. The 
same goal may be reached by another road. The 
agitation for preparedness, military and naval, may 
help public opinion to understand that an efficient, 
wasteful, and socially callous nation cannot be pre- 
pared for fighting, because its whole organization 
will break down in the event of a war on the modern 
scale. Our American organization has actually 
been breaking down at the mere prospect of serious 
complications with a foreign country. If we are to 
prepare, consequently, we must prepare not merely 
to defend our house, but to put it in order—to put 
it much more completely in order than the Demo- 
crats have done or propose to do. This is the op- 
portunity of the Republicans, as Mr. Roosevelt has 
so clearly pointed out. In order to seize it they do 
not necessarily have to nominate Mr. Roosevelt, 
although it is fair that they should; but if the man 
they do nominate fails to grasp the opportunity he 
will not only lose the election, but restore the Re- 
publican party as an ornamental facade rather than 
as an enduring structure. 


The Need of a Positive Policy 


OWEVER one may approach the problem of 
American foreign policy and with whatever 

phase of it one may deal—whether the present sub- 
marine difficulty with Germany, the relations with 
the Allies, future sea law, an Anglo-American agree- 
ment, the Open Door—one obstinate fact persistent- 
ly intrudes itself. That fact is the refusal of the 
American people to face squarely the necessary im- 
plications of their undoubted decision that German 
victory is undesirable and that they will approve no 
policy likely to promote it. Almost since the begin- 
ning of the war they have attempted to combine es- 
sential unneutrality with an avoidance of its necessary 
consequences—which need not of course include mili- 
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tary codperation with Germany’s enemies. While the 
country realizes that it is in opinion and act unneutral 
in the sense that it is not at all indifferent as to the 
outcome of the war and intends in no way to lose 
sight of its partiality in its policy, there is no general 
realization of the political implications of its de- 
cision ; of the extent to which the government, in the 
attempt to be guided by that decision and yet to 
maintain a diplomatic, legalistic and technical neu- 
trality, is paralyzed in its defense of American and 
neutral right. Still less is there any realization that 
the prolongation of this equivocal attitude may cause 
the national resources of America in the future to 
become an immense premium upon international an- 
archy and disorder. The fact of real unneutrality as 
distinct from the diplomatic fiction, American pub- 
lic opinion sufficiently realizes. What it does not 
understand is the actual relation of that fact to the 
country’s foreign problems. 

Let us see first how it has affected the conduct of 
the submarine affair. 

As early as February, 1915, Germany said in ef- 
fect that her submarine policy was in reprisal for 
the English violation of sea law as embodied in the 
Declaration of London, and that if America would 
secure from England the observance of that code 
Germany would abandon her submarine warfare 
against merchantmen. Now the Declaration of 
London corresponded broadly to the conception of 
sea law for which America has always stood. She 
had, as Professor Clapp and others have pointed 
out, an instrument ready to her hand—an embargo 
on munitions, justified by the clause of the 1907 
Hague Convention which allows a change of rules 
as to the export of munitions during a war “in 
cases where experience shows the necessity of such 
action in order to safeguard the nation’s rights ”"— 
for compelling English observance of the Declara- 
tion. Had America taken the course of threaten- 
ing the use of that instrument she would have pro- 
tected her rights not only as against Germany but 
as against England. She could have secured, as 
Professor Clapp points out, a great victory for neu- 
tral right, ‘‘recovered and established for all time.”’ 

And this, if America had been really indifferent 
as to which side won, is just the course that she 
would have taken. She did not take it because 
American public opinion would not have sanctioned 
a course of action that made for German victory. 
Once let the American people see that their action 
is leading in that direction and they would also 
see that to protect temporary trade rights at the 
cost of British defeat would be to sacrifice the lesser 
to the greater. Such was the real reason why pro- 
posals like that of Professor Clapp were not 
adopted. 

But the American government in its dealing with 
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Germany was unable to avow the truth. If it had 
been able to disregard technical neutrality it would 
have said to Germany: ‘“‘ We are unable to take 
decisive action against England for the maintenance 
of the Declaration of London because to do so 
would be to aid your cause. And we fear that. 
We fear that its success might be a menace to us. 
While England’s methods threaten neutral trade, 
yours threaten neutral existence, and we cannot act 
as though those things were of equal import to 
us and the world. Give us some assurance that 
your ultimate international policy does not involve 
menace and unrest; define, that is, the terms upon 
which you would be prepared to make peace and 
live your life in the community of nations in the 
future ; and then, if those terms satisfy us that your 
cause is at bottom no more aggressive than that of 
the Allies, we shall return to rea! neutrality; we 
shall be in a position to enforce the Declaration of 
London, to resume normal relations with you, to 
withdraw our hostility.”’ 
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But the old political fiction of neutrality has made 
that impossible. The submarine issue has not been 
settled, and until we get a more cohesive interna- 
tional order we can never know whether it has been 
settled or not, either in this or in future wars. 
America’s international position remains at the 
mercy of accident—the nerves of a frightened or 
drunken submarine commander who, just at a mo- 
ment when other issues embitter the situation, sinks 
an American ship and drowns a hundred or a thou- 
sand people. The psychological need for action 
would cause popular support to go to “ the party 
of action ’—bad action, railroading the country into 
war of unlimited liability and indefinite association 
with the varying territorial and political ambitions 
of the Allies. 


And when the diplomatic fiction has been com- 
pleted we get—what? A promise that it won't 
occur again. If we can hope that the demonstra- 
tion of America’s readiness to fight “ at the drop 
of the hat,” a readiness backed it may be in the 
future by a great American navy, will deter a 
hard-pressed combatant from using these methods 
of warfare, how comes it that the very belligerent 
now in question is unrestrained by the combined 
navies of Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan and Portugal? Is the American navy of the 
future to be successful where these have failed? 
In the meantime the American failure to take effect- 
ive action with reference to the maintenance of 
the Declaration of London involves temporarily at 
least the sacrifice of rights which America has al- 
ways in the past been ready to defend at the cost of 
war. American power stands effectively for neither 
the life nor property of non-combatants in war, for 
neither neutral right nor neutral existence. 
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But the story does not end there. Official neu- 
trality compels the American government to imply 
to Germany that the American government would 
be ready to sanction the sale of munitions to Ger- 
many if she could come and fetch them. This ob- 
vious falsehood deprives the just decision of the 
American people against Germany of any value as 
a deterrent of future aggression. After this war the 
Germans will say—and they will say it on the 
strength of the position now maintained by the 
American government—‘“ If we could have com- 
manded the sea we could have transferred the eco- 
nomic alliance of America from our enemies to our- 
selves. The important thing in the future therefore 
is not to be concerned about respecting international 
obligations like the Belgian treaty, but to command 
the sea. If you can do that the national resources 
of America are at your disposal whether your cause 
be good or bad, aggressive or defensive. We have 
the assurance of the American government on that 
point.” The vast national resources of America 
are to act not as a silent pressure on the side of the 
good behavior of nations and the respect of treaty 
right, but on the side of naval rivalry irrespective 
of right or treaty obligation or the general interest 
of nations. 

To be sure, it will always be open to America 
to refuse to supply a country in the position of 
Germany even if it did command the sea. But so 
long as the prospective combatants do not know 
beforehand what in America’s view will constitute 
good or bad behavior, what she will regard as ag- 
gressive and menacing and what defensive, they 
will always assume that the chances are on 
the side of their being able to buy the mv- 
nitions and supplies if they can fetch them. 
A nation’s policy always looks defensive or 
defensible to itself. No people is able to make a 
very accurate estimate of foreign opinion of its own 
conduct. Seventy million Germans, including men 
of great intellectual equipment, are still marvelling 
because the world cannot see they are fighting a 
purely defensive war forced upon them by the un- 
provoked aggression of jealous and truculent neigh- 
bors. Unless there is some definite and unmistakable 
criterion of what constitutes an unjustifiable war, 
they or others will always count upon being able, 


once they command the sea, to command also that’ 


economic alliance of neutrals that at present goes 
with it. 

Suppose that twenty years ago America, desiring 
to attach to international law some great interest 
which would tend to make its observance obviously 
to the interests of the nations, had said: ‘“‘ Any na- 
tion proceeding to hostilities against another with- 
out first having submitted its difference at least to 
inquiry, or any nation invading a neutralized state, 
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Or any nation failing to put into operation in its 
protectorates the principle of the Open Door, will 
not be able to secure American supplies, munitions 
or credit for the purposes of its war, whether it 
obtains command of the sea or not.” 

If we could imagine such a policy adopted even 
by the United States alone, every prospective bel- 
ligerent would desire to observe the rule and to put 
itself right with America by so doing, whether it 
expected to command the sea or not. If it expected 
to command the sea it would observe the rule in 
order to take full advantage of its power, and 
secure the economic alliance of America to its cause; 
and if it did not expect to command the sea, it would 
equally desire to observe the rule in order to deprive 
its enemy of most of the advantages of such com- 
mand; in other words, to have America do what 
the Germans so keenly desire her now to do: em- 
bargo the export of supplies and munitions. Thus, 
to all belligerents—prospective commanders of the 
sea or not—would there be the strong motive to 
observe the rules laid down; a behavior which would 
prevent most wars and give international organiza- 
tion and machinery a chance. There would be set 
up a strong tendency to international arrangement; 
it would have behind it the push of a great material 
advantage: America’s economic alliance, and its re- 
fusal to the enemy. Respect for the rights of others, 
and of some means of determining those rights, 
would for the first time in history be a definite and 
visible military asset. America’s enormous resources 
would then be acting as a silent and potential power 
for international order. 


A Government Plea for Health 
Insurance 


HEN historians of the future come to ex- 
amine the origins of the movement for social 
advance that gives the present its distinction, they 
doubtless will be impressed by the antithetical im- 
pulses that generated our enthusiasm for reform. 
They will find the passion of the humanitarian 
yoked with the zeal of the scientist; the sentimental- 
ist and the rationalist fighting side by side against 
the established order. Rebellion born of pity joins 
hands with rebellion born of exact knowledge and 
clear analysis. It matters little that one sees the 
enemy as injustice and suffering, the other as stupid- 
ity and waste. Pseudo-science may bring down on 
its head the imprecations of the humanitarian; sci- 
entists may curse the “ insane fringe’ of the army 
of sentiment. But the two forces work together. 
Just now the doctors are on the offensive against 
the present economic and industrial régime. Sur- 
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geon General Gorgas of the army has almost a set 
speech on the relations between wages and the pub- 
lic health. On many occasions within the year his 
account of the part played by increased pay in 
cleaning up the Canal Zone has impressed audiences 
and newspaper readers. Now comes the United 
States Public Health Service with a bulletin on 
health insurance by two of its stafi—Dr. B. S. War- 
ren, surgeon, and Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker, sta- 
tistician. Their report covers a long investigation 
begun in codperation with the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. Incidentally, the almost com- 
plete silence that followed the issuing of this re- 
port affords another instance of the need of ex- 
pert publicity if valuable government investigations 
are to show better results than the encumbering 
of shelves. 

Not less important than the outlines of a plan 
for state and federal systems of compulsory in- 
surance for wage earners is the impressive array 
of statistical information here gathered to show 
the deterioration wrought by industrialism in the 
bodies of the wage-workers. To read the twenty- 
eight pages into which the authors have compressed 
the gist of all knowledge available regarding the 
health of wage-workers in this country is to come 
to a staggering realization of the stupid and 
amazing atrocity of which our industrial régime 
is at present guilty. 

No effort is made to estimate the number of pre- 
ventable deaths among wage-earners. But in the 
twenty-eight pages devoted to a discussion of con- 
ditions causing sickness, there is a multiplication of 
specific instances telling more forcefully than could 
any eloquent summary of the heavy day-by-day 
toll of life and health taken by conditions that are 
inherent in our industry and not to be controlled by 
the individual. 

It is in its insistence upon the economic fac- 
tor that we find something almost revolutionary 
in this bulletin issued by men who are supposedly 
strangers to social reform and that passion for 
making over the world which Art Young calls the 
“cosmic hunch.”” There are striking paragraphs 
all through the discussion of inadequate diet, hous- 
ing conditions, community environment, women in 
industry, over-crowding, and infant mortality. “It 
is clearly evident,” we are told, “ that the tendency 
during the period 1900-1913 has been toward an 
impoverishment of the diet of families with low in- 
comes.”’ Eight hundred dollars is the least an av- 
erage family can properly subsist on, and less than 
one-half the families of wage-workers in the prin- 
cipal manufacturing and mining industries have 
been found to have family incomes of that amount, 
while nearly one-third have incomes of less than 
$500. And in conclusion there is the plain 
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statement that “‘ from the foregoing it is evident 
that underlying all other economic factors affecting 
the wage-earners’ health is the fact of poverty. 
The wage and income investigations seem to in- 
dicate that fully one-half of the people employed 
in the principal manufacturing and mining industries 
have not been able in recent years to earn an in- 
come sufficient to maintain a healthful standard 
of living.” The array of damaging facts is here 
used to introduce health insurance as a substantial 
remedy, but in admitting its validity the reader surely 
must be impressed with the need of more radical 
readjustments. 

From a discussion of causes, Dr. Warren and Mr. 
Sydenstricker pass to an assessment of responsibility. 
They suggest the cost of an adequate system of pre- 
vention and relief as 50 cents a week for each 
insured person, of which the employee is to con- 
tribute 25 cents, the employer 20 cents, and the 
public 5 cents. Protest against this division will 
come from the superficial radical, who, in his ani- 
mus against the employer, wishes him to pay the 
whole bill. This would sanction and perpetuate in- 
sufficient wages by assuming that they always will 
be paid, and permitting the employer to plead that 
he is meeting the cost of the havoc they cause. 

So far as they are able, wage-workers are rapidly 
adopting health insurance of their own accord. Dr. 
Warren and Mr. Sydenstricker point out the high 
cost of privately administered insurance, the un- 
democratic and sometimes unfair character of sys- 
tems instituted by the large employing corporations, 
and the failure of trade and labor unions to initiate 
insurance schemes on any adequate scale. Only a 
small portion of wage-workers are now insured, and 
there is no likelihood that the more poorly paid 
workmen who stand most in need of insurance will 
obtain it in time to prevent a deterioration that so- 
ciety cannot permit. 

“* The great mass of low-paid, unskilled workers,” 
we are told, “are seldom found among those in- 
sured in union, establishment, mutual society and 
commercial insurance company funds. It is not go- 
ing too far to say that the situation in the United 
States at present is not nearly so good as the situa- 
tion in Great Britain prior to the passage of the 
National Insurance act.”’ 

Compulsory health insurance administered by the 
Government is nearly as old as the nation. “ As 
early as July 16th, 1798, Congress enacted a law 
taxing all vessels of the United States merchant 
marine 20 cents per month for every person em- 
ployed on board and providing for authority for de- 
ducting this amount from the wages of such persons. 
This fund was appropriated for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen and constituted the marine hos- 
pital fund. In 1884 the capitation tax was re- 
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pealed, and a tonnage duty was imposed on ship- 
ping.” 

Dr. Warren and Mr. Sydenstricker do not under- 
take to present here a detailed plan for federal and 
state health insurance. They content themselves 
with a convincing exposition of its need, and with 
pointing out some of the considerations that must 
govern the authors of an effectual law. Heaviest 
emphasis is laid on the paramount importance of so 
administering any scheme of insurance that all agen- 
cies shall be brought into codéperation to prevent 
disease, not merely to relieve its victims. The fail- 
ure to provide such codperation is the most serious 
defect of specific plans thus far offered to American 
legislatures. 

The health-insurance system can be linked with 
the health-promoting agencies, we are assured, by 
providing an efficient staff of medical officers de- 
tailed from the federal or state health departments, 
but subject to the regulations issued by the insurance 
commission; by providing a fair and sufficient in- 
centive for active assistance by the medical pro- 
fession ; and by providing for a close coéperation of 
the health-insurance system with state, municipal 
and rural health departments and boards. The 
medical staff would act as referees to prevent ma- 
lingering and would certify the payment of all bene- 
fits. With such a check, freedom could be allowed 
the insured to call in his family physician. It is not 
necessary to point out the possibilities of disease pre- 
vention which may be expected from the visits into 
the home by a skilled sanitarian in addition to the 
attention of the family physician. The report adds: 
“The freedom of choice of physicians on the part 
of insured persons and the payment of the physicians 
on a capitation basis regardless of whether their 
patients are sick or well, should offer every incen- 
tive to physicians to keep their patients well and to 
endeavor to please by rendering their most efficient 
service. The wage earner would seek the advice of 
his family physician earlier and oftener in case of all 
ailments, and thus aid the physician in preventing 
serious diseases.” 

The special value of this discussion is the under- 
standing shown by the authors of the peculiar prob- 
lems to be met in applying such a system to a people 
that resents any governmental interference with the 
personal life of the individual. The recommenda- 
tion that insured persons be permitted to call in their 
family physicians is an instance. After full investi- 
gation the authors are confident that this freedom 
is not incompatible with an efficient and economical 
administration. They have caught the psychology 
of those representatives of labor who look with sus- 
picion on governmental welfare work. Those who 
have nothing but impatience for this suspicion do not 
realize the real danger to democratic ideals that 
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lies in the numbers and energy of those who frankly 
do not believe in democracy, who believe instead in 
regimentation and discipline for the wage-earners. 

There are indications that organized labor will 
not much longer persist in stolid opposition to the 
assumption by government of such services as the in- 
surance of the people against sickness. President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor has 
reached a sort of compromise with the Socialists, as 
represented in Congress by Mr. Meyer London, on 
a bill calling for the appointment of a commission 
to study the subject of sickness and unemployment 
insurance, and report within a year. Mr. Gompers 
contented himself with an amendment to the original 
resolution specifically directing that the investigation 
include the possibility of meeting the need of in- 
surance through voluntary organizatious of wage- 
earners. Mr. Gompers himself opposes govern- 
ment-administered insurance. But there is a large 
and growing number of trade-union leaders who do 
not share his fear that such service will weaken the 
morale of the workers and prevent their enlistment 
in the struggle for industrial democracy. Mr. 
Gompers’s opposition could be more easily justified 
if the field would otherwise be left free to the labor 
unions. But already many great employing cor- 
porations have resorted to compulsory sickness in- 
surance schemes partly for the purpose of binding 
their employees to them and thus strengthening their 
position against the unions. As between the frater- 
nal good offices of government and the paternal and 
feudalistic welfare schemes of a private corporation, 
organized labor’s choice, it seems, should be clear. 
Under government insurance, the wage-earner car- 
ries its benefits with him from job to job. Today 
tens of thousands of wage-earners receive less sub- 
stantial benefits in the form of a special privilege 
that can be withdrawn at any time by the employer. 
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American friends what they as impartial 
observers think of the position towards the 
Old World into which the United States has been 
brought by the events of the last half century, and 
in particular how far the United States can now 
be guided by the counsels which Washington gave 
in his farewell address, counsels recommending a 
policy of complete detachment from and non-in- 
tervention in the political affairs of Europe. This 
question has so often been addressed to me as hav- 
ing lived for some time in America and studied 
American history that I have been led to put to 
gether in a very brief form some of the considera- 
tions which seem to bear upon it. They are the 
fruits of a reflection which began long before the 
outbreak of the present war and they are written 
down, it need hardly be said, with no intent to ex- 
press an opinion on the course the United States 
ought to follow in any particular conjuncture, but 
only to suggest some general principles which 
would, supposing them to be sound, be applicable 
irrespective of any such particular conjuncture. 

Washington’s Address was recognized in his 
own time, and has been recognized ever since, as 
a masterly document. No single utterance by any 
American statesman has had more influence, per- 
haps none has had so much influence, upon the mind 
of the American people. The advice it contained 
was wise advice, eminently suitable to the moment 
and for long afterwards. It was followed by his 
earlier successors to the great benefit of the young 
republic; it was the parent or foreshadowing of that 
declaration of policy in which John Quincy Adams 
and the English George Canning agreed, and which 
was delivered by President Monroe. It outlined 
a course of action which the United States could 
then safely follow and which, one may say, was 
prescribed both by its circumstances and by the cir- 
cumstances of contemporary Europe. 

Consider what those circumstances were. In 
Washington’s day North America was distant from 
Europe by a voyage of some weeks, often of many 
weeks, and often perilous. American commerce 
with Europe was already important, but how small 
compared with that of our times! Very few per- 
sons went to and fro. News came slowly and what 
did come became imperfectly known to the Amer- 
ican people. They could afford to think little and 
care little about Europe, not only because their re- 
lations, personal and commercial, were compara- 
tively slender but also because they were then and 
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for two generations afterwards mainly occupied in 
colonizing their vast western territory and develop- 
ing their own resources. They were moreover in 
Washington’s day a population of only five mil- 
lions. 

And what were the circumstances of Europe 
from Washington’s day until the middle of the 
last century? The great Powers of the European 
continent were involved in a conflict of dynastic in- 
terests in which all the Powers showed themselves 
equally selfish and equally hostile to the principles 
of liberty. They had little to do with the United 
States except for that short period in which the 
Holy Alliance threatened an interference with the 
efforts for independence of the Spanish American 
colonies, an interference averted by the efforts of 
the United States and of Great Britain. The United 
States could well think in those days that it had little 
to do with European complications, and the less to 
do the better. 

But at last things changed in Europe and the 
revolutions of 1848 marked a decisive stage in the 
change. They have gone on changing fast since 
then, and the greatest change of all has been the 
extension of the power and influence of the leading 
civilized states beyond the boundaries of Europe; 
the whole world has now become one by the enor- 
mous development of trade, due to new and swift 
means of transportation and communication, and by 
the interests which every country has in the weal 
or woe of every other country. Not only the di- 
rectly commercial, but the financial relations of all 
civilized countries are closely interwoven; wars af- 
fect the trade and the welfare generally of neutrals 
more than ever before; capital has become so great 
a power, and capital in one country is so interlocked 
with capital in another, that whatever affects it 
anywhere affects it everywhere. No country escapes 
this influence and the United States can escape it as 
little as any because it is the wealthiest of all. 

Moreover, the range of offensive warlike action 
has been immensely enlarged; every state has now 
become the neighbor of every other for evil as well 
as for good. Were an aggressive and ambitious 
military and naval Power, restrained by no scruples, 
disposed to embark on a policy of conquest overseas 
at the expense of weaker nations, she could do 
now what would have been impossible in the days 
of Washington. We in England used till lately 
to set down as mere “ pipe dreams " the fears that 
such an aggressive European Power would threaten 
such countries as Brazil or Argentina, but we must 
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now confess ourselves mistaken. Neither of those 
countries nor the islands of the West Indies would 
be safe from attack were the other Powers which 
possess navies, and would be interested in checking 
aggression, unable to intervene. Supposing their 
navies got out of the way, the field would be clear. 

Thirdly, European wars have now almost lost 
their old dynastic character. Austria is an exception, 
for there the Hapsburgs are still allowed to play 
their own hand, but the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy—an ill-assorted congeries of races, only one 
of which is attached to the dynasty and some of 
which dislike it—is an anachronism in the modern 
world. Wars are now undertaken partly for colon- 
ies and commerce, but mainly for the sake of na- 
tionality and liberty. This war has arisen from a 
quarrel over nationality, but it involves the prin- 
ciple of liberty also, because everyone knows that 
if Germany had been a free country in the sense in 
which France and Italy, Switzerland and Holland 
are free, there need have been no conflict. The 
course which the war has taken has involved not 
only the principle of liberty but the maintenance of 
international right, the observance of rules laid 
down by international conventions, and the prin- 
ciples of humanity towards non-combatants, and 
these principles interest all the world, the two 
Americas no whit less than Europe. They, too, 
have a stake in the struggle. 

Fourthly, never before has the power of public 
opinion in neutral nations been so fully recognized 
as it is in this war. Each of the belligerents has 
shown itself anxious to win the favor of that opin- 
ion, recognizing its moral influence as well as the 
possibilities of its direct action. ‘Thoughtful men 
in every neutral nation feel that the results of 
the war must affect for good or evil their own 
moral standard and their own political develop- 
ment. ‘This is a proof of how near to one another 
are the old and the new world of to-day. 

Lastly, there is another way in which the posi- 
tion of the United States has been entirely changed. 
She now numbers more than twenty times the popu- 
lation of Washington’s day. She has become a 
great Power to which the world looks as the 
strongest and most impartial exponent of neutral 
opinion. The United States stands in an especial 
degree for the principles of international justice and 
international law. It has done more than any other 
nation to advocate the substitution of arbitration for 
war, and to improve the rules and assert the value 
of the principles of public law as governing inter- 
national relations. Less than ever before can the 
United States view with an indifferent eye the con- 
flict, wherever in the world it may be waged, for 
principles which it has done so much to promote, 
principles intertwined with its own life and growth. 
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Its greatness and its history alike impose on it a 
unique responsibility. Were Washington alive now 
would he not recognize such a responsibility? He 
certainly could no longer say in the words of his 
message, “ Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none or a very remote relation.” 
This brings me back to the point where we started. 
Have not the changes of one hundred and twenty 
years so altered the relations of North America to 
Europe as to make some lines of action right or 
even necessary now which would have been uncalled 
for, and even dangerous, in 1796? These are sub- 
mitted as general considerations. Of their applica- 
bility to the present or any other specific crisis it is 
not for me to speak. No sensible man on this side 
of the Atlantic would venture to offer argument 
or advice upon matters which are entirely for the 
judgment of the government and people of the 
United States. The more anyone knows of the 
conditions under which the Executive and Congress 
have to act, and the complicated facts they have to 
weigh, the less would he presume to offer advice. 

But there is one point on which a word may be 
said, because it relates not to the present conjuncture 
or to that treaty settlement when the war ends 
which the belligerent Powers, whoever they may 
then be, will have to make, but to the further and 
subsequent question: what is to be done after the 
settlement has been reached and completed? This 
is a matter on which Europeans are entitled to 
address their American friends, inviting their co- 
operation in a work to be done hereafter for the 
benefit of the world. All thoughtful men both in 
Britain, and, as we are told, in the United States, 
also feel that some effort must be made to provide 
machinery calculated to prevent the recurrence of 
such a frightful calamity as this war has proved to 
be. The difficulties of such a scheme are obvious. 
But they need not be insuperable, with the codpera- 
tion of the United States, which would bring to any 
concerted plan for the amicable settlement of dis- 
putes and for the maintenance of peace by a League 
to restrain aggression, its authority, its strength, and 
that disinterestedness which belongs to its position 
outside the circle of European jealousies. Here is 
an undertaking which the changes of the jast seventy 
years have made a matter of common concern to 
every part of the world. No great nation, whatever 
its maxims of policy have heretofore been, can, if 
it approves the end in view, stand aloof from 
the effort to attain that end, now more than ever 
urgent. Here is a service in which the United 
States is called upon to join because it is to be 
rendered to mankind at large, to the New World 
as well as to the Old. 

James Bryce. 
London, May. 
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The Future of Mr. Lloyd 
George 


T is strange that the Catholic Church, casting 
about for forms of penance, never thought of 
using the portrait painter’s art. An order of paint- 
ing friars, whose skill could reveal the mind in the 
face, would have exerted a terrible power upon a 
sensitive penitent. Conceive a closet hung with 
sketches taken in youth, in middle life and in old 
age by the same merciless hand, in which would 
stand revealed the soul’s wear under the friction 
of time. 

The most brilliant and the most pitiless of Eng- 
lish draftsmen painted the other day for the Red 
Cross a portrait of Mr. Lloyd George. The foible 
of Mr. Augustus John is not veneration, and in this 
vivid but cruel work the man is drawn as few of 
us venture to see him. One rarely sees a face quite 
as it iss Memory brings its colorings, and man’s 
record shapes insensibly for us the expression of his 
features. The clearest memory that exists for me 
of Mr. Lloyd George is of the man as he was some 
sixteen years ago, mid-way in the Boer War. The 
face was younger and smoother and less scarred by 
the world. It wore a daring look of challenge, and 
the eyes had still something of the poet’s vision, who 
sees a distant horizon. In those days, with no 
thought of self and no anxious heed for his career, 
he braved a nation at war, and with an eloquence 
that counted no consequences, denounced the greedy 
and oppressive policy which was erasing from the 
list of free peoples the names of two little repub- 
lics. It is another man whom Mr. John has seen. 
The world has built its walls about him. The vision 
of distant things and high ideals is gone from the 
eyes. The features have lost that suggestion of 
spiritual beauty. It is the face of a politician, busied 
in the chancy pursuit of success, absorbed in the 
struggle with other wills, and bent by its habitual 
thoughts into a look that has more in it of calcula- 
tion than of chivalrous defiance. It makes above all 
an impression of restlessness. It is uneasy, insecure, 
alert, the face of a man who is for ever scheming, 
who gambles with his own career and stakes his all 
upon success. The lifted brow is watching for some 
stealthy movement of an opponent, and the lips, 
twisting the gray moustache, hold back the nervous 
impulse to an instant retort. The idealist and 
knight-errant of sixteen years ago has become the 
engineer of political crises, the artist of coalition, 
the blender of parties and opinions, the opportunist, 
the manipulator. 

Whatever the future of Mr. Lloyd George may 


be, he will remain a Celt. His originality, his suc- 
cess and also his failure, come back to this, that he 
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brings into English affairs a temperament provok- 
ingly alien, in its daring and in its grace. He 
is never quite like anyone else, and in any party he 
wears its colors with a difference. When English 
Liberals fought the Boer War, they used to speak 
more in sorrow than in anger, heavily, with a lament 
for the evil times. His rage was quick, inspiring, 
impenitent, and when he struck, his lithe frame 
danced with the joy of battle. Other men fought 
the House of Lords, and even Mr. Asquith hurled 
ponderous phrases at them. But who else enjoyed 
fighting them? He was an artist in his vituperation, 
and his phrases were not so much missiles hurled at 
an enemy as postures in which he revealed himself 
with delight. 

There is an English tradition in oratory, based 
on classical models, and redolent of Latin prose. 
You still may hear it, though rarely in this genera- 
tion, in the more studied utterances of Mr. Asquith 
in his Ciceronian vein, or of Mr. Churchill, when he 
recollects his ancient descent. To that style Mr. 
Lloyd George makes no pretensions. His form is 
simple, colloquial, familiar. But he plays on a chord 
of sentiment which the English orator, trained in a 
public school with its red-Indian tradition of a 
speechless reserve, is ashamed to touch. The same 
speech will sink into sheer vulgarity, and then rise 
to a pure note of poetry, a ringing appeal to senti- 
ment which reveals the Welsh bard beneath the 
British politician. 

In his handling of men and movements the secret 
of the man is an un-English grace and charm. There 
is no group or section but has at some period accused 
him of betrayal. There is none which he has not 
on occasion disappointed and misled. They be- 
haved, with the single exception of the suffragists, 
as though the process were rather agreeable than 
otherwise. I h ve often watched Greeks manipu- 
lating Turkisn governors and soldiers with a like 
skill, and I came to the conclusion that provided a 
Greek could keep a Turk flattered and amused, he 
did not mind being “ done.” This art is rarely de- 
veloped by ruling races, and in this as in so much 
else, Mr. George is the Celt. The ruling race per- 
ceives the obliquity, but it enjoys the exhibition of 
grace. 

A man of this mercurial temperament without sys- 
tematic training or discipline, no reader, no student, 
avid of immediate success, alive in every nerve and 
living in the movement, Mmpulsive, intensely per- 
sonal and undisguisedly vain, will be guided in his 
political career by the two arts of which he is the 
master. By them he must succeed. He will choose 
his opinions as a prima donna chooses her roles. 
Some suit his style and others do not. The orator 
must speak to the masses, and lead a popular party, 
for he speaks the mother-tongue of the democracy. 
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That is at once his endowment and his limitation. 
If he had this gift alone, he would remain to the 
end of his days a leader of revolts and a champion 
of proletarian causes, more often in opposition than 
in power. The other art conflicts with the orator’s 
endowment. He has the instinct for compromises. 
He is always on the lookout for what he calls in 
familiar speech “‘a deal.” An opponent is always 
for him a man with whom he may one day form a 
combination. 

His mind moves the more readily on these lines, 
because in politics he is essentially a realist. The 
traditions of old-world Liberalism have always sat 
lightly on him. His mind is not at home among doc- 
trines and principles. He lives by his eyes, perceiv- 
ing sharply and feeling easily where others reason 
stubbornly. Welshman though he is, he cares little 
for the dreary negative radicalism of the Disestab- 
lishment movement. He has done little or nothing 
for Irish home rule, and Irish nationalists distrust 
him. He is in private a heretic on free trade, and 
is destined in all likelihood to destroy it. He cares 
nothing for the cherished Liberal tradition of vol- 
untary service, and would as readily set up conscrip- 
tion for the industrial as for the military services 
of war. Liberalism is not for him a body of doc- 
trines. It is at most an emotional key. It is the 
state of mind which lies behind effective speeches 
about the claims of the democracy and the interests 
of the poor. Progressive it may be and construc- 
tive, but it would find its allies rather more naturally 
among the Tory democrats of the younger school, 
than among the stiff trade-union leaders with their 
ingrained attachment to formulae, and the radicals 
who count their descent from the Manchester 
school. 

The orator will always choose a policy which can 
be expounded in effective speeches to popular au- 
diences. But the engineer of compromises will 
find a certain aesthetic pleasure in bringing incom- 
patible elements together, and forming in the chaos 
of contemporary English politics new combinations 
and unexpected coalitions. The restlessness of the 
man gives him, in spite of old hostilities, more real 
affinity to such a personality as Lord Northcliffe, 
mobile, enterprising and adaptable, than to the re- 
spectable inertia of Mr. Asquith. 

Only a rash prophet would dare to cast the horo- 
scope of such a man. He will have made at least 
three fresh crises in the Cabinet—if it survives— 
before these pages have crossed the Atlantic. One 
can, however, see the lines on which he is moving. 
He is following in the steps of our last great dema- 
gogue, Joseph Chamberlain, who also turned mid- 
way in an ambitious career from radicalism to im- 
perialism. He will take over the standard of ag- 
gressive imperialism. He will drop the fetters of 
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radical tradition in such matters as conscription and 
free trade. He will aspire to lead a “national” party, 
equally divorced from the old Toryism of class 
privilege, and the old Liberalism of difficult prin- 
ciples. He lacks indeed the robust English bru- 
tality of Mr. Chamberlain. He will retain some- 
thing of the sentiment of the school in which he 
grew up. He will not turn crudely from his old 
pacifism to a doctrine of force and revenge, for 
pacifism makes an effective note in oratory, but he 
has learned that the wider success must be won by 
an appeal to the simpler passions of imperial self- 
consciousness. He will embark on the new venture 
with the resolve to say much and to do something 
for the cause of the poor and for constructive social 
reform. That also was Mr. Chamberlain’s inten- 
tion. In the event he will probably learn that the 
support of such forces as are represented by the 
Times and the Daily Mail must be paid for. The 
classes which will help him to establish conscription 
and to destroy free trade will not applaud further 
essays in the super-taxation of unearned wealth, or 
fresh campaigns against the landed interest. 

I question whether we shall ever see him in the 
place which his ambition assigns to him, as a 
Premier at the head of a national party. English 
prejudices demand a more stable, a less mercurial! 
leadership. The public-school tradition is merciless, 
moreover, to a man who affects an easy attitude 
towards the conventional loyalties and decorums. 
His fate, I suspect, is to be rather the brain and the 
tongue than the titular president of some new coali- 
tion. By what process of disruption the new group 
will crystallize is still obscure. The risk at present 
is that Mr. Lloyd George's silent work of intrigue 
behind the scenes may lose him the following which 
is his asset. At present his alliance with Lord 
Northcliffe, his manoeuvers against Mr. Asquith, 
and the whispers of his infidelity to cherished 
Liberal principles, have shaken his position, while 
for lack of oratorical opportunity he has made no 
new converts. His power will be manifest only 
when he has made some three or four speeches in 
the new direction. It is a real power, and it will 
survive while he can shape a peroration. 

The inner world of politics shakes its head during 
these intervals of silence. It knows too much of the 
tactician’s manoeuvers. It remembers too much 
about those various causes which he “ torpedoed ” 
when they inconvenienced his career, as he “ tor- 
pedoed ” the suffrage bill. It detects the ambition. 
It doubts the power of self-control. It resents the 
restlessness, the slyness, the half-truths, and in 
moments of irritation it even rebels against the 
charm. It will admit the power only when the 
orator returns with the plaudits of the multitude 
behind him. A multitude he can still find. It will 
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not be organized labor, resentful of conscription 
and distrustful of every form of organized state 
action. It will not be radical nonconformity, pro- 
foundly rooted in the historic Liberal past. It will 
be a wider, more fluid audience, less thoughtful, less 
prejudiced, less critical. The lobbies of West- 
minster will register its cheers, count its votes, and 
measure the man by the echo. On that arithmetic 
turns the future of the Coalition and the destiny of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 
H. N. BRAILsForp. 


London, May. 


Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 


I 


a4 HOUGH you do not know it, I have a 

soul. Behold, across the way, my library. 
When the night shrouds those lions and the fresh 
young trees shake out their greenery against the 
white stonework, do you not catch a suggestion of 
atmosphere, something of a mood? And the black 
cliffs around, with the janitress lights making 
jewelled bars the width of them, are they not monu- 
ments? I cleave brilliantly, up and down this dor- 
mant city. It is for you, late wayfarer. Pay 
no heed to the plodding milk-wagon or the hatless 
young maiden speeding her lover’s motor. Heed 
my long silences, my tall darknesses. My human 
tide has ebbed. My buildings come about me to 
muse and to commune. Receive, for once on Fifth 
Avenue, the soul that is imprisoned in my stone and 
steel.”’ 

It is not for the respectable, this polite com- 
munication. Theater and club and restaurant have 
long since disgorged these. New York has masti- 
cated their money. They have done as they should 
and are restored uptown. Even the old news-wo- 
man, she who had spent starving months in the Rus- 
sian woods, caught in the first eddies of the war, 
she has tottered from her stand down by the station. 
The Hungarian waiter in Childs’ is still there, still 
assuaging the deep nocturnal need for buckwheat 
cakes, but that is eff the avenue. It is three, the 
avenue is nearly empty. It is ready to disclose its 
soul. 

But before this subtle performance there is a 
preliminary. It is a very self-respecting avenue and 
at three on a pleasant morning, when no one is 
around to disturb it, it proceeds to take its bath. 
Perhaps a few motors go by—a taxi rolling north, 
heavy with night thoughts, a tired white face framed 
in its black depth; or a Wanamaker truck clanking 
loosely home in the other direction, delivered of its 
suburban chores. The Italian acolytes are impar- 
tial. They spray the wheels of a touring car with 
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gusto, ignored by its linked lovers, or drive a pow- 
erful stream under the hubs of a Nassau News 
wagon trundling to a train. The avenue must be 
refreshed, the brave green of the library trees nod- 
ding approval, the sparrows expecting it. It must 
be prepared for the sun, under bold lamps and 
timid stars. 

A fine young morning, the watchman promises: 
A bit of wind whiffles the water that is shot out from 
the white-wing’s hose, but it is clearing up above 
and looks well for the day. The hour beckons 
memories for the watchman—fine young mornings 
he used to have long ago, in Ireland, a boy on his 
first adventure and he driving with the barley to 
Ross. 

It is an empty street. The hose is wheeled away 
over the glistening asphalt. The watchman dis- 
appears—he has a cosy nook beyond the ken of 
time-clocks. The last human pygmy seeks his pil- 
low, to hide a diminished head. With man ac- 
counted for, night sighs its completion and creeps to 
the west. Then, untrammelled of heaven or minion, 
the buildings have their moment. Each tower 
stretches his proud height to the morning. The 
stones give out their spirit, their music is unsealed. 


II 


Fifth Avenue stands serene and still, but not 
forever can it hold the virgin morning. Its win- 
dows may be blank, its sidewalks vacant. Behind 
the walls there is a magnet drawing back its human 
life. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.’ A saintly 
venerable horse seems to know the injunction. 
Emerging from nowhere, ambling to nowhere, it 
usurps the innocent morning in answer to the Lord. 

And not by bread alone. There is nothing in the 
prayer about clams, but someone in Mount Vernon 
is destined to have them quickly. Out of the mys- 
terious south, racing against time, a little motor 
flits onward with gaping barrels of clams. At a 
decent interval comes a heavier load of fish. Great 
express wagons follow, commissarial giants. The 
honest uses of Fifth Avenue begin. 

Butchers and bakers are out before fine ladies. 
The grocer and the greengrocer are early on their 
rounds. But an empty American News truck con- 
fesses that eternal vigilance is the price of circula- 
tion. Its gait is swifter than the gait of milkman 
or fruit-and-vegetable man. Dust and dew are on 
the florist’s wheels, he has come whistling by the 
swamps of Flushing. His flimsy automobile runs 
lightly past the juggernauts that crush down. 

Uncle Sam is in haste at six in the morning. His 
trucks hurl from Grand Central to make the sub- 
stations. But his is not the pride of place. Nor 
is it coal or farmers’ feed that appropriates the 
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middle of the street. The noblest wagons, a long 
parade of them, announce the greater glory of beer. 
The temperance advocate may shudder at the dese- 
cration of the morning. He may observe “ Hell 
Gate Brewery ” and nod his sickly nod. But there 
is something about this large preparedness for thirst 
that stills the carping worm of conscience. It is 
good to see what solid, ample caravans are re- 
quired to replenish man with beer. It is not the 
single glass that is glorious. It is not even the 
single car-load. It is the steady, deliberate, ponder- 
ous procession that streams through the early hours. 
Once it seemed as if Percherons alone were worthy 
of beer-wagons. It satisfied the faith that there 
was Design in creation, but the Percheron is not 
needed. There is the same institutional impressive- 
ness about a motor-truck piled to the sky with beer. 


III 


‘““Number, please?’’ She is anonymous, that 
inquirer. But behind her anonymity there is hu- 
manity. Fifth Avenue and 42nd St. caught a 
glimpse of her at 6.45 A. M. 

She was up at 5 in the morning. She had a 
pang as she put on her check suit, slightly darker 
than her check coat lined with pink. Her little 
hat, however, was smart and new. Her mother 
cooked breakfast while she set the table. Then she 
walked to the Third Avenue “ L ” with her friend. 
They got off the express at 42nd St., rode to Fourth 
Avenue on the short spur line, and walked along 
42nd St. in time for them to do a brief window- 
shopping as they passed the shirt-waists at For- 
sythe’s. Her friend’s bronze shoes she envied as 
they crossed the little park back of the library. On 
Sixth Avenue they inspected the window at Bern- 
stein’s. A slight argument engrossed them. They 
hovered over the window, chirping not unlike the 
sparrows in Bryant Park. Then, in a flurry of 
punctuality, they raced for the telephone company 
to begin their “*‘ Number, please.” 

An hour earlier laborers with dinner-pails had 
crossed Fifth Avenue, and hatless Polish girls on 
their way to scrub. By seven o'clock the Negro 
porters and laborers were giving way to American 
strap-hangers on the elevateds and in the subway. 
It was getting to be the hour of salesmen and sales- 
girls and office-boys and shop-subordinates and 
clerks. The girls back of the scenes at the mil- 
liner’s, they go up Fifth Avenue at seven, to take 
one side-street or another. The girl who sells you 
a toothbrush in the drug-store hurries by the shop 
windows, herself as neat as a model. Is it early? 
Myriads of men are pouring down already. Be- 
sides, “‘’S use of kickin’ ? If you don’t like it, 
you can walk out! ”’ 

The night-watchman is going home, and an old 
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attendant from the Grand Central. “ Tired, Pop?” 
“Yeh, p’tty tired.” “ What right 've you to git 
tired workin’ for a big corporation?’’ The op- 
pressed wage-slave bellows, “ Ha, ha.” 


IV 

Of these things Fifth Avenue is innocent at five in 
the afternoon. The diastole of travelers had spread 
all morning from Grand Central, the systole is 
active at five. As the great muscle contracts in the 
afternoon, atoms are pulled frantically to the sub- 
urbs, tearing their way through the weaker streams 
that are drawn up by the neighboring shops and 
clubs and bars and hotels. The Biltmore and Sher- 
ry’s and Delmonico’s and the Manhattan and 
the Belmont are no longer columnar monu- 
ments, holding secret vigil. They are secondary 
to the human floods which they suck in and spray 
out. The street itself is lost to memory and vis- 
ion. A swollen stream, dammed at moments while 
Chosen People are permitted to walk dry-shod 
across, bears on its restless bosom the freight of 
curiosity and pride and favor. One might fancy, to 
gaze on this mad throng of motors, that a new 
religious sect had conquered the universe, worship- 
pers of a machine. 

It is the hour of white gloves and delicate pro- 
files, the feminine hour. A little later there will 
be more leaves than blossoms, the men coming 
from work giving a duller tone. But one is per- 
mitted to believe for this period that Fifth Avenue 
has a personality, parti-colored, decorative, flashing, 
frivolous, composed of many styles and many types. 
The working world intersects it rudely at 42nd St., 
but scarcely infiltrates it. A qualification distin- 
guishes those who turn up and down the Avenue. 
It is not leisure that distinguishes them, or money, 
but their sense that there is romance in the appear- 
ance of money and leisure. Many of the white 
gloves are cotton. Many of the gloves are not 
white. But it is May-time, the afternoon, Fifth 
Avenue. One may pretend the world is gay. 

They seem chaotic and impulsive, these crowds 
on Fifth Avenue. They move as by personal will. 
But dawn and sunset, morning and evening, com- 
mon attractions govern them. There is a rhythm 
in these human tides. 


Vv 

For eighty years Henri Fabre watched the in- 
sects. He stayed with his friend the spider the 
round of the clock. Time, that reveals the spider, 
is also eloquent of man in his city. Time is the 
scene-shifter and the detective. Some day we 
should pitch a metropolitan observatory at the cor- 


ner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd St.,—some day, if 
we can find the time. F. H. 
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Industrial 


F you ask the cloak manufacturers of New York 
| City what induced them, as humane men, to 

lock out sixty thousand employees and deprive 
sixty thousand poor families of their livelihood, 
they will answer you with an abundance of cogent 
reasons, considerations of prudence, and tales of 
grievances. ‘They will tell you that the union, 
though pledged to do so, has been unwilling or un- 
able to prevent incessant shop strikes which are 
the plague of the industry. They will assure you 
that the union intended to strike at its own chosen 
time, and that the lockout was only a war of an- 
ticipation and prevention; and they will end by de- 
claring that business conditions are intolerable un- 
less the employer can escape from an irritating 
union interference. In such and such a case the 
union was unreasonable, in another case tyrannical, 
in still another case foolish and obstructive. There- 
fore the manufacturers, as they themselves believe, 
are at last taking a stand for the independence of 
the employer, for that blessed peace in which the 
“boss” really bosses. 

Worn, faded, and unreal as these protestations 
seem, they are at least not wholly hypocritical. The 
manufacturers, I believe, have no deep, ulterior 
motive. They do not wish to injure anybody in 
particular. They do not desire to reéstablish the 
conditions existing before the Protocol, the sweat- 
shop, the fire-trap, and the cruel over-working of 
men and girls in the shops. They are at least half 
conscious of what they believe to be an animating 
principle and are astounded, even outraged, at a 
popular disapproval which takes no account of what 
they believe to be their justifying motives. True, 
they do not reveal these motives and do not quite 
clearly grasp them themselves. Yet they feel that 
they are fighting, not for a reversion to the sweat- 
shop, but for an industrial freedom in which com- 
petition will be unhampered, the worker will gain 
his hire, the public will be excluded and peace will 
prevail. 

It is all a delusion. The lockout is not a de- 
liberate policy but a caprice. It is a matter of tem- 
perament. A certain group of manufacturers— 
not all—are doing what must be bad even for 
themselves, because they are irritated, are sick and 
tired and bored of doing what is good. Their 
present action is a debauch. But they are tired 
of being sober. They want their fling, even though 
they pay for it tomorrow. It is a reversion, an 
act of industrial apostasy, a return to the wild. 

To understand the psychological basis of this 
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Apostasy 


lockout we must go back to the history of the in- 
dustry, and grasp the determining conditions of the 
trade and its essential characteristics. The cloak 
industry is highly individualistic. It is individual- 
istic because ‘‘ wide-open "’ at the bottom. The little 
man can compete on fairly equal terms with the 
big. There is no monopoly element, no law of 
increasing returns, no decisive advantage in favor 
of the large shop. Because the little man can com- 
pete, the most individualistic people, adventurers 
with little capital and much energy, force their way 
in. They borrow a few hundred dollars, rent a 
loft, hire machines and engage a few green hands, 
their own Landsleute. It is a case of swim or sink, 
win or lose, and the battle is not to the virtuous but 
to the shrewd and bold. 

The industry is individualistic also because Jews 
control it and Jews control it because it is individual- 
istic. No people has a more elastic standard of 
living; none is more willing to live on little or so 
anxious to make much. The nervous, febrile en- 
ergy of the Jew attracts him to this industry and 
makes him successful. It intensifies the competitive 
element. It disrupts organization. It is a con- 
stantly disintegrating element within the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, as also within the union. 
The struggle in the industry tends constantly to be- 
come a clash between competitors, between rival 
manufacturers, between rival groups of workers, 
rather than a class struggle between two class-con- 
scious groups. One misses in the conferences be- 
tween employers and employees the harsh mental 
contrasts to be found in other trades, for employers 
and workmen are of one race, many employers are 
wage-earners once removed and many wage-earners 
manufacturers-to-be, with a secret resolve not to 
“spoil their addition.” It is difficult to secure 
group action, for manufacturers and wage-earners 
are alike individualistic, “‘on their own,” seeing 
in each comrade the perpetual competitor, and in 
each enemy a possible ally. All is mobile, fluctuat- 
ing, transient, and out of these economic and race- 
psychological conditions there arises a competition 
excessive and insane. 

The result has always been a tendency towards 
a perpetually unstable equilibrium. The evils of 
the system were much more obvious in the years 
preceding the adoption of the Protocol in 1910. 
The new-fledged little manufacturers who entered 
the trade each year, the aggressive, humble yet 
bold interlopers who staked all they had on the 
enterprise and feverishly over-worked themselves, 
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their families and their green employees set con- 
ditions for the whole industry. Their competition 
had to be met. It was a competition based on the 
art of getting much for little. The little manu- 
facturers paid lower wages and lower rents and 
lived themselves on a proletarian scale. As they 
grew richer, less intense and more self-indulgent, 
and moved into better quarters and paid higher 
wages, they were forced in turn to meet the competi- 
tion of new industrial parvenus. The industry was 
like America itself; intense, brutally competitive, 
with small beginnings and most spectacular endings. 

But for the Protocol this condition would never 
have changed. Individualism threatened always 
to swallow up the corporate interest; the house 
tended always to fall apart. No cohesion was pos- 
sible until the Protocol created conditions which 
protected the established manufacturers and the 
workers with a standard from the worst excesses 
of an unregulated and unhealthy competition. 
The Protocol was an industrial constitution es- 
tablishing certain customs, rights, and traditions. 
It did not mean complete peace. It did not stop 
all warfare. Its great virtue was that it brought 
into a certain community of effort those manufac- 
turers and workers who recognized amid their divis- 
ions that the welfare of both groups depended 
upon regulation and order. The conviction spread 
that the industry could prosper only if a manufac- 
turers’ association curbed the excessive individual- 
ism of the employers, and a union curbed the ex- 
cessive individualism of the worker. The Protocol 
created a harmony between these groups. Organ- 
ized manufacturers and organized wage-earners— 
though forever and necessarily at odds—were not 
enemies but allies. They were working for a com- 
mon end, the organization of the industry. They 
had a common enemy—an excessive individualism, 
economic and racial. 

Of course the Protocol did not end friction. It 
was a discipline, a supreme effort at self-control, an 
irksome alternative to internal strife and dissolu- 
tion. Even with wise and high-minded men on both 
sides, squabbling, playing for small advantages, 
theoretical, interminable, ultra-logical discussions 
were inevitable. Some grievances could not be ad- 
justed; much dissatisfaction remained. On the 
whole, however, the Protocol while it lasted was 


successful. It protected the fair employer from his 
less scrupulous competitor. It also protected the 
worker. 


You cannot, however, change men over night. 
There were employers and workers who thirsted 
after the old destructive, anarchical freedom. They 
hated the restraints of a corporate organization; 
they despised the formality and pacifism of the 
Protocol, which forbade strikes and lockouts, and 
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led to so much wearisome discussion. ‘These in- 
veterate, unreconstructed individualists on both 
sides, though hating each other, played into each 
other’s hands. 

The lock-out to-day proves merely that the old 
struggle is repeating itself. It is once more the 
conflict between individualists who hate the slow 
processes of industrial government and want the 
right to “‘ go it alone,” and the men with a wider 
outlook, who recognize that the industry cannot 
maintain itself under the anarchical conditions 
which such a system would produce. But this 
eonflict, so largely one of temperament, translates 
itself into a struggle between employers and em- 
ployees. For the patient, far-seeing men who once 
controlled the Manufacturers’ Association have 
been put aside and the organization has fallen into 
the hands of the individualists. The union, on the 
other hand, is officially standing on the principle 
of mediation, arbitration and of joint legislation 
for the industry. 

It is no wonder that public sentiment has turned 
in this struggle against the manufacturers. For 
the manufacturers have not only repelled all ef- 
forts at conciliation, but are obviously adopting an 
impossible program. The lockout, whether suc- 
cessful or not, cannot in the long run achieve the 
destruction of the union, for joint control of the 
industry is in the end as important to the manu- 
facturers as to the workers. The public does not 
want all experiments in industrial government 
broken down. It does not want a disturbing war 
between sixty thousand workers and an organiza- 
tion of employers. It cannot permit the Manufac- 
turers’ Association to commit suicide, even in self- 
defense. 


WALTER E. WeyL. 


The Great Primary 
Humbug 


HEN I was a lad in school, the political fad 

was mugwumpery, an forgotten 

name. A mugwump was an independent, but that 

was not all of him. What distinguished him was 

his scorn of party allegiance. He would have noth- 

ing to do with parties. His weapon was the ballot 

alone, and with this, like a boy with a wooden 

sword, he went about to slap the dragons and ogres 
of Bossism. 

Mugwumpery has passed and the reigning nov- 
elty is the primary—the “ direct primary.”’ Al- 
though there is an inherent antagonism between 
these two methods of political action—since the 
primary admits only party members—the purpose 
is the same, to finish the bosses. Singularly enough, 
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the primary has eliminated the good in bossism and 
has preserved the evil. So it is with those who 
would win the Celestial City without climbing the 
Hill Difficulty. 

In a representative government, the great matter 
is the selection of public officers, since it is by them 
that public policies must be effected. The engine 
of democracy is the election. The engine of party 
is the ticket. And the greatest of these is ticket. 
The problem is, then, how to make the ticket. The 
mugwump overlooked this. He was content to 
choose between tickets. He was like a boy who, 
being unwilling to climb the tree, must take what 
apples the other boys throw down to him. The 
primary avoids this blunder, it goes for the ticket; 
it climbs the tree, but somehow or other it gets the 
worst apples of all. 

The most obvious vice of the primary is that it 
idolizes regularity. A true observation of the mug- 
wump was that undeviating fidelity to party ce- 
mented the power of the boss. But, before the day 
of the primary, strict regularity, as a title to party 
standing, was no more than the cheap boast of the 
cheap candidate. Practical politicians thought 
nothing of it and no man who was willing to be 
serviceable to his party found his services rejected 
for lack of it. Men of genuine independence were 
active party members, striving to make the party 
organization an instrument of public service, re- 
solving doubtful points in favor of the ticket but 
‘“ scratching ’’ when needful. Without this, party 
organizations would sink into contempt. Were the 
surrender of this measure of independence requisite 
for party membership, the party must lose all men 
of character and intelligence and pass altogether 
into the hands of men who are willing to make 
that surrender, whether from stupidity or avarice. 

Bossism never dared to propose anything so vi- 
cious as this. But the primary does. Under its rule, 
the party member must be strictly “ regular.” He 
cannot become a candidate unless he voted the ticket 
at the last election, he cannot sign a nominating peti- 
tion or vote in the primary save on the same con- 
dition. So enlightened a program as, for example, 
the nomination of the same candidate—perhaps a 
judge who has served long and honorably on the 
bench—by two parties cannot be adopted. I do 
not know if these be inherent and ineradicable vices 
in the primary system, but they are found in the sys- 
tem as I know it. The party is legalized and petri- 
fied, so to speak. It has lost that elasticity which 
was the result of its voluntary, extra-legal character, 
it can no longer meet special occasions with special 
measures, it has become fixed and immutable. 

But the fundamental and ineradicable vice in the 
direct primary is that it tends to eliminate leader- 
ship, a tendency fatal to every human endeavor. If 
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there are persons who think it either possible or de- 
sirable that average judgment should be automati- 
cally translated into government, I am not one of 
them. I have in mind a world where the stronger 
men lead the weaker men. This is the world we 
live in. It has always been so and, happily, will al- 
ways be so; and a political system which ignores the 
fact is bound to fail. 

The opposition to the nominating convention rests 
upon the belief that the delegates were mere pup- 
pets whose motions the boss controlled. This was 
too often true. It was always true that the conven- 
tion responded to the leadership of the stronger men 
in the party organization. This was inevitable and 
it was right. The result depended upon the quality 
of that leadership. It was often bad, but that was 
not the fault of the method. 

The champions of the primary insisted that it 
was the fault of method; that since the boss con- 
trolled the convention, the convention must go. 
They did not pause to ask why the boss controlled 
the convention. They assumed that he controlled 
it by virtue of some trick and so cheated the party 
members of their legitimate authority. They pro- 
posed a plan for restoring that authority. They 
forgot that the convention was itself founded upon 
a primary. The control of the convention by a boss 
was not in the main the result of corruption or trick- 
ery, but of his influence over party members, who 
voted in the primary for his ticket of delegates. Any- 
one at all familiar with the mechanism of Amer- 
can politics—particularly municipal politics, where 
the boss has flourished—will recognize the fidelity 
of this picture. He will remember the invincible 
strength of the headquarters slate, how the word 
was sent down the line, with what loyalty the boys 
responded to the nod of the chief, how like autumn 
leaves their ballots covered the inanimate forms of 
those babes-in-the-wood, the anti-machine candi- 
dates. 

This was not corruption; it was loyalty. Doubtless 
there was sometimes corruption. With some there 
were expectations of good things to come from the 
hand of the chief, places on the “ force,” and else- 
where; but in the main it was just the good old game 
of follow your leader. And this game is played 
with the same zest in the new primary as in the old. 
The slate goes through with the same lubricity. The 
theory was that by this new method the people, 
whose voice is the voice of God, would make the 
ticket and make it right. The fact is they make it 
neither under the new system nor under the old. 
Under the one they voted for the headquarters slate 
of delegates, under the other for the headquarters 
slate of candidates. 

The difference is that the boss has his way more 
completely under the new system. There were al- 
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ways some men of principle and strength—few, 
perhaps, but some—who found their way into 
every party convention and insisted on having some- 
thing to say about the ticket. I have seen more than 
one ticket saved from mediocrity, or worse, by the 
influence of such men. I have seen the public inter- 
est served more effectually by two or three such men, 
during one evening in a committee room, enveloped 
in a cloud of cigar smoke and elbow to elbow with 
the most practical of politicians, than by all the smug 
mugwumps in the vicinage throughout the year. 

What has become of these men under the régime 
of the primary? They have no desire to hold office; 
they can, it is true, vote in the primary if sufficiently 
“ regular,” and they may if “ regular ” join in peti- 
tions and thus bring into the field candidates for 
places on the ticket, to be mowed down by the slate. 
But their contact with the boss, both in and out of 
conventions, is gone, and with it their influence. 

This lowers the quality of the ticket. But the 
evil does not stop there. Not only does the ticket 
avoid the fit candidate but the fit candidate avoids 
the ticket. It has never been easy to get fit men to 
run for office. Under the primary system it is 
vastly harder than it was before. Under the con- 
vention system such a man, when agreed upon by 
those in control, could be approached and urged to 
make the race; he could be told who would be his 
associates on the ticket, he could know upon what 
platform the candidates would stand, he could count 
upon an organized party support, he could make 
the race at an expense which was within his means, 
whether large or small. Under the primary system 
he must make two races; the cost of the first must 
be defrayed from his own purse; he must make a 
personal canvass for the nomination, a thing parti- 
cularly distasteful to men of good ability because, 
where there is no division by parties, there can be 
little or no discussion of political principles but only 
the altercations of personal rivalry; he cannot know 
who will be his associates on the ticket; usually he 
cannot know what declaration of principles he will 
be asked to support, because the practise under the 
primary system is to postpone the platform conven- 
tion until after the primary, upon the theory that 
the nominees should write the platform. Under 
this scheme, it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to get good men to stand for office and the field is al- 
most wholly abandoned to those who seek office for 
selfish purpose. 

It will doubtless be objected that I take too 
favorable a view of the convention system, that I 
have drawn a fancy picture of the boss in the arms 
of the patriot. I think not. What is a boss? Some- 
times a single, strong man, often the leader of a 
group of strong men, men of genuine vigor of mind 
and will, finding their advantage in controlling elec- 
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tions, and willing to take the infinite pains required 
for it; not always good, perhaps not usually good, 
but susceptible to the influence of good men who are 
also strong men, men willing to meet them on their 
own ground, willing to concede something and to 
leave a stern and uncompromising censoriousness to 
the parlor patriots. 

There is nothing automatic about democracy. It 
requires infinite pains and entails infinite vexations. 
Who will take those pains and bear those vexations? 
First of all, men who find their advantage in it, the 
professionals of politics. After them, a few men 
with a strong sense of public duty and, perhaps, a 
touch of fondness for the game, the amateurs of 
politics. These were the leaven of the political 
lump and them the primary has rejected. 

LAFON ALLEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Jung Has Done 


IR: Mr. Walter Lippmann’s review of Dr. Jung’s 

book “‘ Psychology of the Unconscious,” may be excel- 
lent criticism from the Freudian viewpoint, but since doubt- 
less many readers of THE New RepuBLic are not aware 
of the fact that the psychoanalytic movement is divided 
into two schools, headed by Freud and Jung, there is an 
element of injustice in the attack. Mr. Lippmann takes 
the Freudian stand, with the usual arguments. Jung’s 
book, he says, “is a personal adventure in search of a 
philosophy, far more than a contribution to psychoanalytic 
understanding.” Jung “has introduced into the empirical 
labors and tentative inductions of Freud a series of grand- 


jose generalizations about human destiny.”” I am merely 
surprised that Mr. Lippmann has omitted the most damn- 
ing word of all, namely, “ mysticism.” Had he used it, 


the Freudian case against Jung would be complete. 

However, no criticism that Mr. Lippmann has brought 
against the book equals in severity what Dr. Jung himself 
says in his author’s note: 


My task in this work has been to investigate an in- 
dividual phantasy system, and in the doing of it prob- 
lems of such magnitude have been uncovered, that my 
endeavor to grasp them in their entirety has necessarily 
meant only a superficial orientation toward those 
paths, the opening and exploration of which may pos- 
sibly crown the work of future investigators with suc- 
cess. . . . Iam not in sympathy with the attitude 
which favors the repression of certain possible working 
hypotheses because they are perhaps erroneous, and ¢o 
may possess no lasting value. Certainly | endeavored 
as far as possible to guard myself against error, which 
might indeed become especially dangerous upon these 
dizzy heights, for I am entirely aware of the risks of 
these investigations. However, I do not consider scien- 
tific work as a dogmatic contest, but rather as a work 
done for the increase and deepening of knowledge. 

This contribution is addressed to those having simi- 
lar ideas concerning science. 
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This note, I feel, is in itself an excellent answer to 
dogmatic critics: it breathes the very spirit of the scientist, 
who speaks of his profound labor as “ only a superficial 
orientation,’ and the risks of laboring on “ these dizzy 
heights.’’ In short, he offers his work tentatively, and 
for what can be found in it. 

As a matter of fact, however, to those who are not 
dogmatic and personal adherents of Freud the contribution 
of Jung is of revolutionary importance. For instance, 
G. Stanley Hall has given it as his opinion that this 
book is without doubt the most important contribution in 
the whole realm of psychoanalytic literature. 

To my mind, the school of Jung bears the same relation- 
ship to the school of Freud, as, say, the political school of 
which, roughly speaking, Mr. Lippmann himself is a mem- 
ber, bears to the school of Marxian Socialism. Marx 
reduced the world to economic determinism: Mr. Lipp- 
mann in his books recognizes the economic but sees it merely 
as a part of the complexity. So Freud, roughly speaking, 
reduces the world to sexuality and Jung is forced to see 
in sexuality merely one aspect of the “ libido.” 

However, this alone might not outrage the Freudians: 
what shocks them so is that Jung carries psychoanalysis 
to its inevitable conclusion. The term psychoanalysis it- 
self plainly enough denotes the probing and investigating 
of mind: and since the subjective realm of man includes 
not only the personal, but also the racial, since in it are 
found strivings and phantasies and impulses which have had 
their expression in myths and religious systems, it is inevit- 
able that the religious problem must be dealt with. At 
this point Jung and Freud part company altogether. 

For Jung finds that the modern problem of the indi- 
vidual is essentially the same as the ancient problem, and 
that the great religions arose out of supreme needs of the 
race. There is need for more than a theory which in- 
cludes “ a reduction to the primitive ” and a “sublimation ” 
in work: there is need of an inner change, a struggle by 
which the individual is enabled to overcome infantilism 
and human weaknesses in order to meet the task of life. 

It is impossible in so short a space as this to give any 
conception of the profundity and strength of Jung’s work 
in this direction. If, however, Dr. Hinkle’s remarkable 
introduction to the book (which by the way Mr. Lipp- 
mann omits to mention) is read before the book itself is 
read, a very clear idea of Dr. Jung’s contribution will be 
gained. The book itself, of course, will prove its own 
answer to the critics. They greet it to-day exactly in the 
spirit that Freud’s work was first greeted, and though these 
critics have now caught up with Freud they still lag far 
behind Jung. Yet it is my conviction that Jung has added 
to the knowledge of life a contribution which will necessi- 
tate a deep change in the thinking and attitude of the race. 

James OppENHEIM. 

New York City. 


[Nore: To say that “ Freud, roughly speaking, reduces 
the world to sexuality” is to speak a little too roughly. 
It is to misunderstand. This is the only point on which I 
should care to quarrel with Mr. Oppenheim. The rest of 
his letter I accept as eloquent testimony to the fairness of 
my assertion about Jung and his disciples—that they have 
found a religion. ‘The process they have gone through is 
such an old story that they ought to recognize it. It is the 
mF process by which a bit of truth seems so marvelous that it 
i Ms is made to embrace the universe. 
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The Pythagoreans did 
aa it with numbers, and many did it with the Ptolemaic 
ae astronomy, and Tennyson did it most hideously with a mis- 


taken notion of evolution.—W. L.] 
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Why We Cannot Arbitrate 


IR: Your “appeal to the President” contains such a 

fallacious argument and one so frequently uttered in 
these days that I ask leave to call it to your readers’ at- 
tention. 

The main premise of your. article is that neutrals should 
join together to oppose aggressors and you define the ag- 
gressors to be “the Power which refuses to submit its 
quarrel to international inquiry.” You then state we have 
reached a crisis in our relations with Germany over the 
submarine question, and your conclusion is to advise the 
President not to stop at a suspension of diplomatic relations 
but to at once join the Allies. 

Do you not see the illogicality of such an argument? If 
you want us to join the Allies totally apart from the sub- 
marine question, come out and say so frankly. But to ad- 
vise us to join the Allies because of the submarine question 
is flying in the face of the principle underlying your whole 
argument ; because if we did so we would be acting the part 
of the aggressor, we would be doing the very thing to which 
we have already assumed that we are fundamentally op- 
posed. For Germany has twice already offered to leave 
certain aspects of the submarine question to arbitration and 
unless we not only are willing but even urge Ger- 
many to leave the whole question to the Hague Tribunal, 
will we not be the aggressor, will we not be “the 
Power which refuses to submit its quarrel to international 
inquiry?” 

I confess your argument, heard on every hand, strikes 
me with bewilderment. The chief American criticism of 
the Central Powers at the outset of the war was their re- 
fusal to leave their quarrel to an impartial tribunal 
before beginning to fight. Yet here we ourselves have 
a quarrel, one susceptible of settlement by a tribunal if 
ever one was, one of a truly justiciable nature, and what 
occurs? 

Attempts of Bryan to urge arbitration are laughed at, 
and non-partisan thoughtful moulders of public thought 
like yourselves urge immediate war in the selfsame article 
in which you swear devotion to the principle of arbitration! 

I don’t like to be insulting, but I think it would be hard 
to find an equal to your editorial without going to the as- 
tounding fulminations of the German yellow press in which 
the lengths to which deep feeling can lead sober reason are 
most sadly illustrated. 

If this criticism does you an injustice, I hope you will 
point it out. 


May 20, 1916 


Eustace SELIGMAN. 
New York City. 


[ Note: Mr. Seligman’s notion of arbitration is like that 
of a man who should say that the police must not arrest a 
murderer until a court has passed on his guilt, and that in 
the interim he must be left at large to continue murdering. 
On his theory, the police are the “ aggressors ””—on the 
same theory, Belgium was the aggressor because it resisted 
Germany, instead of allowing Germany to invade her and 
then submitting the case to arbitration. Mr. Seligman’s 
effort to impale us in a dilemma merely reveals a perfectly 
meaningless conception of what arbitration is. For our 
part we deliberately avoided the word arbitration and spoke 
of “inquiry.” But even inquiry cannot be practiced while 
irreparable injury is being done. The nation which does 
not suspend the commission of such injuries until orderly 
processes have supervened is clearly the aggressor—THE 
EpITors. | 
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What Led Up to the War 


The Diplomacy of the Great War, by Arthur Bullard. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


GOOD book is often ruined by a bad title. This 

book by Arthur Bullard risks such fate. Offhand, 
the title seems to imply a discussion of the Blue and Green 
and Orange papers. It implies, at any rate, that Mr. 
Bullard explores the activities of the diplomats in relation 
to this war. The general public knows what to do with 
such a book. It will fight shy of it. Diplomacy was a 
sorry spectacle at the outbreak of the war, and the public 
is bored with its confused memory of it. A small class 
may go deeper. It may read Mr. Bullard in the hope of 
a new and special examination. But this class will in 
turn be disappointed. Mr. Bullard’s book is neither an 
account nor an exploration of the diplomacy of the great 
war. 

What has happened in Europe since 1878? ‘That is the 
sole subject of the first part of this book. It is a general 
and deliberately elementary survey of international rela- 
tions since the Congress of Berlin. Once a man is orientated 
on this subject a recapitulation like Mr. Bullard’s can 
hardly be worth his while. But it is not everyone who has 
found his bearings in European politics. It is not everyone 
who is even broadly informed as to the internal and exter- 
nal conflicts and compromises that preceded this war. The 
Bosnia-Herzegovina annexation, the Dreyfus affair, the 
Bagdad railroad enterprise, the Algeciras crisis, to go no 
further, are by no means matters of universal knowledge. 
Back of Mr. Bullard’s inadequate title, then, there is this 
general survey. It is the first admirable feature of a valu- 
able book. 

If a man is orientated on any subject he expects a new 
book to make a “contribution.” He expects an author, 
that is to say, to carry on the discussion beyond the points 
he has already grasped. This is a fair criterion to apply 
to authors frankly “ editorial” in intention. But it is no 
criticism of a survey to say it would be commonplace to 
some readers. And a virtue of Mr. Bullard’s survey is 
that he handles document and chronicle in a spirit notably 
fresh and sincere. 

There is a great deal of portentous pose about most in- 
ternational commentators. They handle state affairs in 
public as solemnly as undertakers handle coffins—in pub- 
lic. They try to live up to the be-medalled diplomacy in 
the mysterious fashion in which they whisper about the 
quai d’Orsay. Without treating diplomacy as tragi-comic 
Mr. Bullard writes of it in a manner peculiarly straight- 
forward and simple. He does not affect to be a Yankee 
at the effete courts of Europe, but he gets at the essence 
of the issues involved, a candid “man from home.” He 
does not dwell on purely formal diplomacy. He accounts 
in full and well related detail, for nationalistic, economic 
and imperial considerations. There may be more expert 
accounts of European relations from 1878 to 1914. It 
would be hard to find one more lucidly informative, vivid 
and concise. 

Mr. Bullard’s own opinion on this period of European 
evolution is formulated as follows: “‘ Most European his- 
tory of the last thirty years could be compressed into two 
statements: 

“The non-Germanic peoples felt that it was not only 
their right, but their most sacred duty to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Deutschtum. 

“The Germans could not conceive how any but idiots 
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and perverts could resist the realization of their beneficent 
and reforming mission.” 

This quotation may suggest bias. It is an inference, how- 
ever, not a thesis. And Mr, Bullard is as frank about 
English, French and American misdemeanors as he is about 
the German misdemeanor of bullying and mystic conceit. 

In the last three sections of his book Mr. Bullard dis- 
cusses the newer elements in diplomacy, the way they may 
affect the decision when war is concluded, and our own 
policy in a world where international issues can be violently 
joined. 

This part of the book is, in a sense, Mr. Bullard’s con- 
tribution. It is an attempt to show the driving forces 
behind modern capitalistic states and empires and to plead 
the advantages of a more democratic control of foreign 
affairs. So far as the analysis is concerned, it is suggestive. 
Mr. Bullard shows how strategical considerations, as well 
as economic and ethnological considerations, come in to 
complicate and even warp pacific aspiration. He quotes 
a German settler at Hong-Kong very illuminatingly as to 
the tactics employed by a rival empire, and he presents both 
sides of the argument for colonial expansion and control. 
How peace may be durable, rather than a brief international 
armistice, is discussed with reference to the possibility of 
German victory as well as Ally victory; and wise emphasis 
is laid on the part that public opinion and publicity will play. 

The opinionative section of this book, especially in re- 
gard to our war policy, is built on unstable foundations. 
Events have shifted too quickly to leave it four-square. But 
a spirit like Mr. Bullard’s, one so patient with diplomats 
while critical of diplomacies, works valuably even with in- 
sufficient data 
especially “‘ peace—with victory ”’ 
fine quality in a book that exhibits fine and enduring qualli- 
ties throughout. 


And his shrewdness about peace advocates, 
advocates, is not the least 
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Shade and Sun 


Dead Souls, by Nikolai Gogol. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 


OT ail Russians are saturated with an immense and 
passionate pessimism. Neither are all Russian novels 
depressing. To realize this it is only necessary to read 
“ Dead Souls,” which as Mr. Stephen Graham emphasizes 
in his introduction, is the most characteristically national 
novel of them all. Gogol was born in the beautiful fron- 
tier country of Ukraine—Little Russia. His early years 
were watched over by a grandfather profoundly interested 
in the traditional literature of his race. From the high 
school of Poltava, Gogol in 1829, at the age of twenty, 
went to St. Petersburg to look for work. At first he tried 
to go on the stage, but the director of the imperial theatres 
promptly decided that Gogol was no actor. Then he fell 
in love with a youthful widow, who failed to give him any 
encouragement. On the point of setting out for abroad, 
he made the melancholy discovery that he had not enough 
money to pay the expenses of his projected journey, and 
was forced to return to the capital. After a period of 
privations he obtained a small government clerkship, where 
he had an ample opportunity to observe officialdom from 
the inside. This post, however, he soon threw up in dis- 
gust, and began to take pupils. But the pupils did not 
continue to come. 
The tide turned in 1831, with the publication of “ Eve- 
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nings in a Farmhouse on the Dikanka,” which delicately 
and exquisitely evoked the spirit of his beloved Little Rus- 
sia and displayed his wonderful descriptive powers. This 
book brought him the powerful friendship of Pushkin and 
of the distinguished scholar, Jukovsky, who translated 
Homer into Russian. Next year followed a second series 
of Evenings, entitled “ Stories of Mirgorod.” Meantime, 
through his two influential friends, Gogol had been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of history at the University of 
St. Petersburg, a post for which, on his own admission, he 
was but ill equipped. He began by planning to write a 
history of the world, then—the large design falling through 
—a history of the Ukraine. Finally he turned aside to 
investigating the more inviting subject of the folk-songs of 
Little Russia. In this piece of research he tound the in- 
spiration for his great historical novel “ Taras Bulba” 
(1834), Homeric in its grandeur and simplicity. 

Success at last visited Gogol. Through his scathing 
comedy, “ The Inspector General,” he made many bureau- 
cratic enemies. He gained one powerful and faithful 
friend, the Emperor Nicholas. He was now famous and 
was soon to be wealthy. 

For some time Gogol had cherished the design of writ- 
ing a long novel which should express the soul of Russia. 
In 1842 was published the first of the three contemplated 
parts of this book, “ Dead Souls.” Although in 1845, in 
a sudden accession of despair, he burned all of Part Two 
that was already written, he continued fitfully at his task 
until his death. Before he died he had twice burned the 
finished work. His ambition in the later portions of the 
story was, in the words of Mr. Maurice Baring, “ to work 
out the moral regeneration of Tchitchikoff, the hero, and 
in doing so to attain a full and complete expression of 
his ideals and his outlook on life.” This he was fated 
never to accomplish, and the realization that his dearest 
purpose remained unfulfilled sadly embittered the closing 
years of his life. 

Pushkin it was who gave Gogol the subject of his great- 
est novel. One day he reminded Gogol that Cervantes 
could never have attained his distinguished position in 
Spanish literature on the strength of the Novelas Ezem- 
plares alone, and thereupon urged the author of the “ Eve- 
nings” and “ Stories’ to write a long novel upon a sub- 
ject about which he himself had thought of writing a poem. 

Tchitchikoff, the protagonist, thinks he has discovered a 
royal road to wealth. Before the Emancipation of 1861 
the Revisions or Censuses of slaves (“souls”) were held 
at very irregular and infrequent intervals. When a slave 
died his name remained on his owner’s register, and capita- 
tion tax had to be paid for the “dead soul” until a new 
Census removed his name from the list. Tchitchikoff 
resolved to possess himself of as much fictitious property 
in dead souls as possible by inducing slave-owners to sign 
over to him on official forms the names of dead slaves, and 
then to realize a loan from a bank in one of the great cities 
upon this documentary collateral from the provinces. Of 
course, when a “ dead soul” was transferred to him he 
relieved the owner from the obligation of paying poll-tax. 
He was even willing in obdurate cases to pay a few roubles 
per dead soul in order to overcome the scruples some own- 
ers entertained about selling property which was really no 
property. 

With varying success Tchitchikoff prosecuted his ex- 
traordinary quest across Russia. “ Dead Souls” is the 
story of his vicissitudinous progress. The picaresque plan 
of the book gave Gogol a free hand and enabled him to 
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introduce representatives of almost every type of Russian 
humanity. There is the suspicious Madame Korobotch- 
inka, “ widow of a collegiate secretary,” and Tchitchikoff’s 
hostess of a night, who scents in him a possible customer 
for her honey, and in her anxiety to propitiate him, ex- 
tends “ the height of hospitality.” ‘ Well, now your bed 
is ready,” she said. “Do you need anything more? 
Perhaps, father, you are accustomed to have some one to 
tickle your heels at night. My late husband could never 
get to sleep without it.” But the guest declined to have 
his heels tickled. The subsequent haggling between Tchit- 
chikoff and his hostess over her dead souls is one of the 
most amusing scenes in the book. Then there is Maniloft 
—a delightful donkey, with a dash of Pecksniff in him— 
the nostrils of whose prodigious son Themistoclus, ambas- 
sador in embryo (it was Maniloff’s pleasure thus to spell 
his name), exacted the attention of a special footman. 
Particularly funny is the scene between the dealer in the 
dead and Nozdreff (Jingle without the staccato). Tchit- 
chikoff has introduced the subject nearest to his heart, the 
purchase of Nozdreff’s dead souls, when Nozdreff abruptly 
turns the tables by earnestly offering his stallion for sale 
and—that refused—in rapid succession a chestnut mare, a 
couple of terrific Brudastayas (hunting dogs)—‘ their 
hair stands up like bristles; the curves of their loins are 
something inconceivable ’"—and a hand-organ! 

“ Dead Souls” is full of humanity and good-nature. It 
is the work of a man who is at once a great satirist and a 
great humorist. Throughout its pages we are close to the 
great heart of Russia. Turgeniev, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, 
Gorky, Tchekov give us phases of Russia and the Russian. 
All of them learned a great deal from their predecessor, the 
author of “ Dead Souls.” It is Gogol, most of all, who 
gives us universal Russia. 


May 20, 1916 
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Rights of Aliens 


The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad or the 
Law of International Claims, by Edwin M. Borchard, 
LL.B., Ph.D., Assistant Solicitor of the Department of 


State. New York: The Banks Law Publishing Co. 


$9.00. 


HE right of a state to extend diplomatic protection 

to its citizens abroad is, of course, but the obverse 
of the right of the citizen to claim certain treatment at the 
hands ot any state wherein he may be an alien. In other 
words, international law to-day limits the sovereignty of 
the state with respect to aliens within its borders. To what 
extent? On what grounds? What is the mode and 
measure of redress when a state violates the precepts of in- 
ternational law applicable to these matters? And who are 
aliens and who citizens? These are the subjects which Mr. 
Borchard discusses with thoroughness, learning and 
lucidity. 

The position of the alien in early Rome is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that in the Twelve Tables alien and 
enemy were indifferently designated hostis. But the neces- 
sities of commerce called the jus gentium into being, and 
in 242 B. C. the first Praetor Peregrinus was appointed. 
Under the empire the gap between citizen and alien was 
gradually closed, though it was not till Caracalla’s day that 
the development of ages was completed by the famous edict 
which made all freemen of the empire Romans. 
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The position of the alien in the middle ages presents an 
interesting paradox. The connection existing in the feudal 
state between sovereignty and land-holding furnished the 
germ of the modern territorial state and gave the lord of 
the manor extensive control over those domiciled on his 
domains, which, however, was limited by wont and use. 
But the stranger could not plead these and so was left ex- 
posed to such exactions as the territorial sovereign chose to 
make. On the other hand, through the lingering influence 
of the ancient Germanic view of the law as a personal 
attribute, rather than a regional sway, the alien—and 
especially the alien merchant—was apt to be admitted into 
a state on terms that rendered him and his group a sort of 
imperium in imperio with its own private jurisprudence, a 
condition that has survived in the Ottoman Empire till the 
other day through the Capitulations. (See P. Ml. Brown's 
“ Foreigners in ‘Turkey.’’) 

The founder of the law of nations approached the sub- 
ject of the rights of aliens with the theological necessity in 
mind of justifying the narrative in Numbers, X XI, 21 ffg., 
where the king of the Amorites is punished for opposing 
the passage of the Children of Israel through his domains. 
Upon this text Grotius developed the doctrine of “ the right 
of harmless use,’ whence he deduced the duty of the sov- 
ereign to permit the temporary residence of strangers, the 
transit of foreign merchants, the erection of temporary 
structures, and immigration into unsettled territories. 
Furthermore, where rights of this sort were conceded to 
aliens—at least so the followers of Grotius interpreted him 
as saying—they must be conceded to all equally. (Thomas 
Baty, International Law, pages 27-8). 

But these rather weakly grounded speculations, have, 
after all, influenced the modern law of nations very little, 
from which indeed they have been cut off by the rise of the 
dogmas of positive jurisprudence, and especially the prin- 
ciple of state sovereignty. The present-day position of the 
alien must therefore be traced to a different origin, namely 
the commercial treaty, which wears the prima facie appear- 
ance at least of an unconstrained act of grace. In point of 
fact, however, the increasing demands of commerce and, 
more recently, of investment capital seeking opportunity in 
the undeveloned regions of the world, have, through the 
operation of the principle of reciprocity, left even the most 
powerful and prosperous of states very little choice in the 
matter, with the result that alien privilege has taken on in 
the past century and a half ever new dimensions. Our own 
treaty-making in this field is but illustrative of the general 
rule. Compare for instance the Jay Treaty of 1794 with 
the Japanese Treaty of a century later. The former agree- 
ment accorded British subjects the right to resort to the 
“lands, countries, cities, ports, places, and rivers’ of the 
United States and “ to remain there without any limitation 
of time,” but for purposes of trade merely, and “ subject 
always to the laws and statutes” of the United 
States. The latter treaty, now defunct, extended to Jap- 
anese subjects “ full liberty to enter, travel, or reside” in 
any part of the United States without limitation as to ob- 
ject; assured them “ full and perfect protection of their 
persons and property,” and “all the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by’ American citizens in connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice; and guaranteed them further “ in 
whatever relates to rights of residence and travel,” and the 
possession, use and transmission of property, “the same 
privileges, liberties and rights” of citizens and subjects of 
the most favored nation. (See the reviewer's “ National 
Supremacy,” pages 86-91 and 216-27). 

But it is not only the pressure of commerce and capital 
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that accounts for this evolution. For this connotes also 
those great formative ideas which lay at the basis of the 
French Revolution: the idea of the rights of man and the 
idea of nationality. The alien, being a man, is entitled to 
the rights of man. The alien being a citizen of his own 
state, that state is privileged to intervene if necessary, to 
secure from other states the recognition and protection of 
those rights. As Mr. Borchard puts it, and on the whole 
justly: “It was only with the French Revolution, which 
emphasized the rights of the individual, both at home and 
abroad, that a definite practise arose of extending diplo- 
matic protection to citizens abroad’ (page 6). At some 
other points, however, Mr. Borchard rather overemphasizes 
the importance of the doctrine of the rights of man as the 
source of alien rights, with the result of involving himself 
in contradiction. Thus on page 32 he writes that “ diplo- 
matic protection conforms with the aim of inter- 
national organization—the advancement and protection of 
those rights which are recognized “ as inherent in the in- 
dividual.” But he has already stated that resort to the 
diplomatic remedy “ is solely a right of government, the 
justification and expediency of its employment being a 
matter for the government’s unrestricted discretion,” 
(page vi). No doubt the gap thus disclosed between the 
state’s right to consult what is expedient for itself and the 
right which, on Mr. Borchard’s theory is morally claim- 
able from the state by its citizens abroad, could be some- 
what abridged by a better international machinery for the 
determination of private claims, but it is hardly conceivable 
that it would entirely disappear. 

Coming, then, to the position of the alien to-day, two 
questions may be posed: 1st, To what extent may a state 
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exclude aliens? 2d, What sort of treatment must it accord 
those whom it admits? The answer returned to the former 
question by British and American authorities asserts the 
state’s prerogative to the fullest extent. But continental 
writers, on the contrary, basing their argument upon 
an alleged right of international intercourse, reject this rule, 
and, as Mr. Borchard shows, practise does not sustain it. 
If, therefore, the state has theoretically the right to exclude 
foreigners simply because they are foreigners, it is at least 
a right exceedingly difficult to enforce. As Professor 
Baty writes: “Nations condescend to all kinds of sanitary, 
educational, and racial tests to avoid the imputation of ex- 
cluding individuals of a particular country. . . . Dis- 
crimination against a particular state, even as a matter of 
bargaining, would be deeply resented” (“‘ International 
Law,” page 26). On the other hand, a nation that chose 
to exclude all foreigners would cut itself off from interna- 
tional intercourse. 

The second of the above questions is therefore the really 
important one. Fortunately, there is no fundamental dis- 
pute as to the general answer to be returned to it: inter- 
national law to-day recognizes that there is a certain mini- 
mum of rights due the alien which the state cannot reduce 
or avoid by provisions of the municipal law, nor even by 
the fact that it may itself violate the rights of its own citi- 
zens; and also there is a maximum limit of control by the 
state over aliens within its borders which the state cannot 
exceed without violating the rights of other states (Bor- 
chard, pages 39, 43). Furthermore, the generalization 
may be ventured that the lines which determine the mini- 
mum and maximum just referred to, tend to approach one 
another and to coincide with the line which divides the 
political rights and duties of the citizen from the personal 
rights which the citizen and alien share more and more 
equally. Obviously, the judicial interpretation of our own 
Constitution, since the Fourteenth amendment was added 
to it, confirms this generalization. 

The fact is, as Mr. Borchard’s pages abundantly attest, 
the question of the substance of alien rights is no longer an 
active one—the alien has established himself. Most of the 
cases that to-day arise demanding diplomatic intervention 
in behalf of the citizen abroad originate in countries, par- 
ticularly the Latin-American states, whose laws place the 
alien and the citizen on a substantial equality so far as civil 
rights are concerned, but whose governmental machinery 
frequently breaks down when it comes to protecting these 
rights, not only in the case of the alien but of the citizen as 
well. Hence the famous doctrine to which the Argentinian 
jurist Calvo has given his name, and the essential clause 
of which runs as follows: “It is certain that aliens who 
establish themselves in a country have the same right to 
protection as nationals but they ought not to lay claim to a 
protection more extended. If they suffer wrong, they ought 
to count on the government of the country prosecuting the 
delinquents, and not claim from the state to which the 
authors of the violence belong any pecunaty indemnity ”’ 
(Borchard, page 793). This doctrine is based upon the 
doctrine of the equal sovereignty of states and the proposi- 
tion that diplomatic intervention is an infraction of sov- 
ereignty—-as indeed it is, albeit-an entirely allowable one. 
At any rate, the Calvo principle has been met and defeated 
at almost every turn by the doctrine of the capitalist states 
that a denial of justice—to be judged of in each instance 
by the intervening state—violates international law and so 
gives rise to the right of intervention. Only at one point 
has Calvo won a partial triumph, in the restriction placed 
by the Hague Convention of 1907 upon the use of military 
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force in the collection of international contractual debts. 

And this concession, not insignificant in itself, may be 
earnest of yet more considerable developments to come, 
a possibility which enhances the importance of Mr. 
Borchard’s labcrs. As the author himself writes in his con- 
cluding paragraph: Existing conditions afford reason for 
the hope “ that international pecuniary claims arising out 
of injuries to citizens may gradually be removed from the 
arena of international controversy, with its dangers to the 
amicable relations of states, and be submitted to an inter- 
national forum for judicial determination.”” When this 
day arrives Mr. Borchard’s volume will be of vast service 
to the tribunal thus forshadowed and to those practising 
before it. Meantime, it will take its place among the 
volumes that are indispensable to the student of interna- 
tional law. 

In one way the title of the volume is too broad, since it 
is the diplomatic protection of American citizens abroad 
with which it deals for the most part; and indeed a con- 
siderable proportion of the material used was already avail- 
able in Professor Moore’s great Digests. But the Ameri- 
can material is admirably supplemented from the contribu- 
tions of foreign writers, whose books and articles are listed 
in exhaustive bibliographies. Thus the extent to which 
the American rules are representative of international prac- 
tise is frequently indicated. ‘The only adverse criticism I 
would suggest of this accurate, painstaking, well arranged 
and well written work is that the author has sometimes 
failed to disentangle his principal conclusions from the 
detail of his discussion, and so they have to be hunted out 
at the cost of some labor. This is a fault that might have 
been easily avoided, and can be repaired in a later edition. 

Epwarp S. Corwin. 
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Important New 
Century Books 


AMERICA’S 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By Dr. WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 
Author of ‘“‘A Century of Expansion,’’ etc. 


A history of the origin and development of the 
international relationships of the United States 
and the principles of our international policy. 

The author believes that the foreign relations 
of this country are the least generally known 
phase of its history and that this ignorance is 
part of a somewhat bigoted national egotism 
from which many of our ills have sprung and will 
continue to spring. His object is to inspire the 
American people, most cosmopolitan in actual 
composition but least cosmopolitan in sympathy 
and genius, with a more adequate conception of 
their real place in the world. 


Sixteen illustrations of noted American Secretaries of State 
and Ambassadors. Royal 8vo, with appendices, index, etc. 
2 vole., 1,036 pages. Price for the 2 volumes, boxed, $6.00 net. 


PRESENT-DAY CHINA 


A Narrative of a Nation’s Advance 
By GARDNER L. HARDING 


A concise, entertaining study of the problems, the achieve- 
ments and the prospects of the Chinese Republic, by a friend 
and student of the New China recently returned from the 
newest and largest republic. Mr. Harding shows how China, 
the Turkey of the Par East, will be the cause of another inter- 
national war, with the United States as one of the chief factors 
involved, if the nations do not unite effectually against the 
further despoiling of that country. 

Price $1.00 net 


THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE 


Character-sketches of nations, not of personalities, by the 
Professor of Political Science at Cornell; brilliant essays sum- 
ming up the essential characteristics of Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and England, five of the chief national cul- 
tures now struggling for survival. 

“Giving to the reader background, atmosphere, comprehen- 
sion of character, clearer understanding of motive and de- 
sign. . . . Well done. Stimulating. . .. Full of 
interest.""—The Nation. 

Price $1.20 net 


GOLDEN LADS 


y ARTHUR GLEASON 
Author of 7. Hilda at the Wars,”’ etc. 


The only American eye-witness account of German atroci- 
ties; by a Red Cross worker in the front lines, whose deposi- 
tions have been incorporated in the Bryce Report, and whose 
testimony has been adopted by the French Government for 
use in its official history of the war. But “Golden Lads"’ is 
something more than a book of atrocities; it is a thrilling epic 
story of the French and Belgian soldiers in conflict with the 
German war machine. 

16 full-page illustrations. Price $1.30 net 


BY MOTOR TO THE FIRING LINE 


An Artist’s Notes and Sketches with the Armies of 
Northern France, June-July, 1915. 
By WALTER HALE 
A distinctive war-time book. Impressions with pen and 
pencil of the ruined splendors of the western war zone— 
churches, cathedrals, and historic monuments, by an artist 
and motorist who possesses a background of old French 


memories. 
44 full-page illustrations. Price $1.50 net 


At all bookstores Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Now, why not obviate the Watchful 
Waiting for decay to manifest itself 
in out-of-doors woodwork by mak- 
ing everything of CYPRESS, ‘‘the 
Wood Eternal,’’ in the first place? 


Well, sure enough—why not go 
ahead and obviate? This kind of 
foresight is Some Obviator when 
it comes to Repair Bills. 


It is possible that we might have a booklet 
you could use to advantage—we have 41 of 
them in the Cypress Pocket Library. Some 
have plan-sheets 
artistic—and exclusive—and they cost us 
something—you nothing. Volume One 
contains the list. Also what the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. A. says about Cypress, 
the Wood Eternal. 
What is yours? 


-big and practical and 


Our address is below 
Is it all right to ask? 


All-round Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass'n 
1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat'l Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Social Progress and 


the Darwinian Theory 
By GEORGE W. NASMYTH, Ph.D. 


A Study of Force as a Factor in Human Relations 
With an Introduction by Norman Angell. 
12mo. $1.50 net 

The philosophy of force, according to the au- 
thor, is the real cause of the breakdown of civi- 
lization in Eurepe. This philosophy claims to 
find a scientific foundation in the application to 
human society of Darwin's theory of “‘the strug- 
gle for existence”’ and the ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test.” A critical study of this so-called ‘‘Social 
Darwinism,” which upon analysis is found to 
consist in a belief that collective homicide is the 
cause of human progress, shows it to be entirely 
false. Moreover, it is in direct contradiction to 
the ideas of Darwin himself, who bases his whole 
theory of social progress upon justice and the 
moral law. 

“It has remained for Mr. Nasmyth to show 
that the philosophy of Force has been the means 
of preventing mankind moving along the path of 
progress in such a manner that human advance- 
ment along lines social, moral and intellectual 
has not corresponded with human progress in 
the physical world.""—The Public. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York London 
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A New Book 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


r of “The Bent Twig,” “Hillsboro People,” etc. 


THE REAL MOTIVE 


Some of the “short stories” are cheerful, 
some sad, some satiric, some heroic: all based 
on the importance of the secret springs of 
human action. Just Ready. $1.40 net. 


By CARL SANDBURG 


CHICAGO POEMS 


Just Ready. $1.25 net. 
“His book is sound, daring, inclusive of 
many types, and makes a contribution to 
American literature of emancipating influence 
and of permanent importance.”—Edgar Lee 
Masters. 








New Volumes in 


THE HOME 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


New Books by authorities. Each 50c. 101 volumes ready. 


POLAND 


By W. Alison Phillips, University of Dublin. The History of 
Poland, with special emphasis upon the Polish question of the 
present day. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: The Utilitar- 
ians. From Bentham to J. S. Mill. 
By William L. Davidson 


DANTE 


By By Jefferson B. Fletcher, Columbia University. An interpre- 
tation of Dante and his teaching from his writings. 








Some Earlier Volumes 


By John Masefield 
SHAKESPEARE 

By Gilbert Murray 

EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 
By W. E. B. DuBois 

THE NEGRO 

By R. C. K. Ensor 

BELGIUM 


By Maurice Baring 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By Bertrand Russell 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By W. R. Shepherd 
LATIN AMERICA 
By H. A. L. Fisher 
NAPOLEON 

By Warde Fowler 
ROME 


By G. K. Chesterton 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


Henry Holt & Co. “new Yor 








ORDER A SAMPLE 
VoLuME or Two 
AND SEND 
FOR A 
Descriptive List 
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“Travel (Without Trouble 


Our system of unaccompanied, prearranged travel is 
the most notable advance made in travel-methods for 
many years. It furnishes complete travel tickets for 
any journey, long or short, all Pullman and hotel reser- 
vations, transfers, detailed pian showing schedules, 
connections, etc., and other travel-service. For indi- 
viduals, families, groups of friends, organizations. 
Any Route Any Time 


Write for booklet and information 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Los Angeles 


Boston Philadelphi Ch 
San } rancisco = wea Toronto 














INTERLAKEN crs 


on a Farm 
*“*Where boys 


learn by doing” SCHOOL 


Thorough instruction in sciences and languages. Prepares for all 
universities. Academic work applied in practical agricultural and 
mechanical] training. The school, located on a 700-acre farm, with its 
own electric light, power plant, wood and metal shops, makes two hours 
of useful work each day part of the school course. Boy leadership. 
Self-government under university-trained men counselors. 

Summer Camp Mid-June to September Ist 
For particulars and catalog address 
Headmaster, Box 120, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte Co., Ind. 
Chicago Representative, ‘phone Kenwood 4375. 











THE MARTYR’S RETURN 


by Percioal W. Wells 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Of Inestimable Value to all interested in National Affairs 
“An unusual book.”—Concord Monitor. 
“Both purposeful and patriotic.'"—Albany Times-Union. 
“A tremen emendeen amount of thought in ite ene hundred pages.: 
“The book is timely and presents Ped nn preparedness arguments 


Same 0 newenee. —Wheeling 
preparedness which ~~ ae "—H arrisburg 
ELEGANTLY BOUND AND ILLUSTRATED $1 NET, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
BARTLETT PUBLISHING CO., Wantagh, N. Y. 











‘THEMORALITY OF WOMEN 


VE AND ETHICS price sso 
LOE Books by ELLEN KEY 
Authorize itions 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR Publisher 


1025 FINE ARTS BUILDING _CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


@ We are the leading wholesale dealers in the books of all a 
lishers. Our immense stock and our location in the ae po a 
center of the country enable us to fill orders — la 

— for books of all kinds, with the greatest Geeta. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. iw tore’ cir 























Life Insurance For Professors 
By CHARLES E. BROOKS 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Insurance in the University of California 


A timely study of a question of interest to all salaried men 
Price, paper 25 Cents 








University of California Press, Berkeley, California 
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BE PREPARED 


“J HAVE been a newsstand buyer of The New 
Republic ever since the first issue. It remained for 

me to discover the absolute necessity of subscribing by 
being tossed down here in this little maritime province 


for the summer.”’—L. E. H. 





Soon you too will be going away to moun- 
tain, country, or sea-side, There will be ; 
no newsstand at the corner, so, in order to 
avoid any inconvenience or uncertainty in 
securing The New Republic we suggest 


MN A 


A SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 
for June, July, August and September 
FOUR MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 


mm mi MT 
HANNA 
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Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City ##**s0404400480™ 









I enclose One Dollar for a special Summer Subscription for 


The New Republic. 
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The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and 
instrumentalists whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of 
their profession. 

These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason of 
their superb artistry, and it is no mere coincidence that they have chosen 
the Victrola as the instrument to carry their sublime art 
into the home with the utmost fidelity. 


The Victrola is the greatest of all musical in- 
struments not only because it brings you the exact 
renditions of the world’s famous artists, but be- S147) 
cause it has through sheer merit and through ASS 
world-wide recognition by millions of music- Y | by 
lovers earned this high honor the artists have con- 4 | 
ferred upon it. i 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line 
of Victors and Victrolas— $10 to $400 — and play the music 
you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

















Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and 
satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone 
Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely 
played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YoRK 


